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INTRODUCTION 

In  1931  the  students  of  the  Rice  Institute  published  a 
book  of  their  poems.  Right  after  that,  the  twilight  of  a 
major  economic  depression,  and  then  the  darkness  of  a 
world  war,  settled  over  the  Rice  campus.  For  fifteen 
years  the  creative  spirit  among  student  writers,  though 
it  never  died,  languished  in  the  universal  gloom.  In  the 
last  few  years,  however,  that  spirit  has  revived  and 
burst  forth  in  a  new  growth  of  extraordinary  vigor. 

One  of  the  astonishing  things  about  this  growth  is 
that  it  has  occurred  in  the  midst  of  an  equally  vigorous 
growth  of  the  scientific  spirit  on  the  campus.  Perhaps  it 
is  not  astonishing,  either,  if  we  think  about  it  for  a 
moment;  perhaps  this  simultaneous  growth  in  the 
sciences  and  in  the  humanities  is  just  what  we  should 
expect — young  minds  given  a  favorable  climate  in  which 
to  grow,  will  grow  in  every  direction,  and  will  produce 
flower  and  fruit  for  every  need. 


This  book  is  a  product  of  the  renewed  creative  spirit 
of  Rice  students  working  at  last,  after  those  fifteen  dark 
years,  in  a  favorable  climate.  The  English  Department 
at  Rice  is  not  responsible  for  this  book — the  students  are 
responsible;  but  the  English  Department  is  proud  of 
having  helped  create  the  favorable  climate  without 
which  this  book  would  not  have  been  written  or  printed. 
Under  the  two  heads  that  it  has  had  since  1912 — Profes- 
sors Stockton  Axson  and  Alan  McKillop — the  English 


Department  has  moved  steadily  in  that  fine  tradition  of 
humanism  which  respects  both  sound  learning  and  good 
writing.  The  respect  for  sound  learning  has  helped  many 
a  Rice  student  become  a  teacher,  a  scholar,  a  professor; 
the  respect  for  good  writing  has  helped  many  a  one 
become  a  journalist,  a  dramatist,  a  novelist. 


Two  of  the  best-known  of  Rice's  novelists  (William 
Goyen  and  David  Westheimer)  are  represented  in  this 
book  by  work  they  did  in  their  student  days.  The  entire 
book  is  the  work  of  Rice  students — nearly  all  of  them 
undergraduates,  nearly  all  of  them  members  of  the 
Creative  Writing  class  or  of  the  students'  Writing  Club, 
and  (except  for  Goyen  and  Westheimer)  all  of  them  at 
Rice  now  or  within  the  last  three  years. 


The  authors  of  the  book  have  called  it  Soundings 
because  their  contributions  to  it  represent  their  initial 
efforts  to  find  their  depth,  to  define  their  positions  in 
relation  to  art  and  life,  and  to  test  the  public's  reaction 
to  their  work.  One  section  of  the  book  is  frankly  called 
"Experimental" — indeed,  the  entire  book  is  experimental 
in  more  ways  than  one.  But  then  all  original  writing  is 
experimental.  When  it  ceases  being  experimental,  it 
ceases  being  original. 


One  last  point  ought  to  be  made  here.  Though  many 
people  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  this  book,  the 
person  who  conceived  it  originally,  planned  its  produc- 


lion, worked  hardest  on  it,  and  saw  it  through  to  com- 
pletion was  Henry  Delaune,  a  graduate  student  in 
English.  His  immediate  lieutenants  on  whom  he  leaned 
most  heavily  for  support  were  Raymond  O'Keefe,  a 
graduate  student  in  history,  and  James  Korges,  a  senior 
majoring  in  English.  To  these  three  are  due  the  thanks 
of  those  writers  who  are  published  here  and  of  those 
readers  who  will  appreciate  the  really  high  quality  of 
this  book  produced  entirely  by  Rice  students. 

George  Williams 
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STRAYS 

The  girl  stooped  to  pet  between  the  ears  of  Smiker- 
smaw,  her  yellow  cat.  They  were  standing  in  one 
of  a  series  of  open  fields;  she  had  come  out  there  be- 
cause she  had  thought  she  heard  a  meadowlark  singing, 
and  she  wanted  to  see  him.  Smikersmaw  had  followed 
her  and  nosed  among  the  bees  as  she  waited  for  the  bird 
to  sing  again.  A  little  later  she  saw  off  in  the  next  lot  a 
big,  gray  torn.  All  that  she  could  see  was  the  immense 
head  and  large  jaw  bones  of  the  male  cat.  As  she  looked 
closer,  she  saw  that  his  shoulders  were  narrow,  and,  as 
he  slowly  turned  and  then  ran  away,that  he  was  starv- 
ing. She  watched  him  as  long  as  she  could  to  see  where 
he  would  go,  but  the  weeds  covered  him  so  easily  that 
she  could  not  see  him  long. 

"Oh,  Smikersmaw,  what  can  I  do?  It  seems  to  me  as 
though  life  is  nothing  but  spaces  between  horrible 
things."  She  walked  home  then,  afraid  that  she  might 
see  the  cat  again.  Late  that  night,  as  she  lay  in  bed, 
she  heard  him  going  around  and  around  the  house ;  she 
was  frightened  because  she  knew  that  her  parents  would 
let  her  do  nothing  about  him.  The  next  morning  when 
she  opened  the  door  to  let  her  cat  in,  she  heard  the  torn 
meow  and  realized  that  he  was  going  to  live  his  last 
days  under  her  house.  She  did  not  accept  the  reality  of 
it  that  morning,  but  later  on  in  the  day  when  she  saw 
him  stick  his  horrible  protruding  eyes  and  dying  head 
from  underneath  the  house,  she  knew  she  would  have 
to  face  his  death.  She  had  never  understood  these  exper- 
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iences  she  had  with  sick  or  starving  animals.  No  one 
else  ever  had  them.  They  consisted  of  a  sort  of  drama 
with  the  only  characters  being  herself  and  the  animal, 
who  struggled  together  to  avert  or  quicken  an  end 
inevitably  tragic. 

She  could  recall  time  after  time  when  she  had  brought 
home  stray  cats,  even  when  she  was  very  young,  and 
had  never  been  able  to  keep  them.  She  remembered  very 
clearly  the  time  she  had  found  one  cat  which  had  been 
internally  hurt  by  a  car,  and  her  family  had  told  her  to 
turn  it  loose.  The  last  time  had  been  on  her  last  va- 
cation ;  she  and  her  parents  were  visiting  some  relatives 
who  lived  on  a  farm,  and  she  had  gone  down  to  the 
barn  to  see  the  cats.  There  had  been  only  one  cat  there, 
and  it  merely  sat  and  meowed  whenever  the  girl  made 
a  noise.  She  held  out  her  hand  and  found  that  the  cat 
was  blind,  and  then  noticed  that  it  was  very  thin  and 
small;  it  too  was  a  gray  cat.  She  went  to  ask  her  uncle 
for  some  food  to  take  to  it,  but  he  said  no,  that-  the 
other  cats  would  only  take  it  away,  and  then  they  would 
become  spoiled  and  not  catch  the  rats,  which  was  what 
they  were  there  for.  She  found  out  that  even  though  it 
was  small,  it  was  a  very  old  cat.  Probably  it  had  eaten 
what  was  left  of  the  dead  rats. 

She  had  fallen  in  love  with  it  and  went  down  to  see 
it  again. 

"Here  kitty,  kitty;  here  kitty,  kitty,  kitty,"  she 
called.  The  cat  with  ears  held  forward  approached  in  her 
direction,  meowing.  She  saw  how  miserable  the  cat  was; 
its  fur  was  matted  with  manure  and  its  ears  were  coated 
with  a  brownish  parasite.  It  did  not  purr  when  she 
picked  it  up,  but  rubbed  its  dirty  head  on  her  blouse. 
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"Oh,  you  beautiful  cat,  what  can  I  do  for  you?  How 
you  need  someone  to  be  with  you.  I  can't;  I  would,  but 
I  can't."  She  petted  it  as  she  spoke.  I  will  leave  in  a 
hurry,  she  said  to  herself,  and  soon  you  will  forget  that 
I  was  here. 

She  put  the  cat  down  and  stepped  away  to  watch  it. 
It  raised  its  head,  pushing  with  its  nose  to  feel  the  hem 
of  her  skirt;  it  put  its  foot  out  to  take  a  step,  and  then 
sat  back  on  its  haunches.  The  girl  felt  that  the  cat  would 
die  when  she  left,  and  that  the  sooner  she  went  away  the 
sooner  it  would  be  over  suffering.  As  she  walked  back 
to  the  house,  she  thought  of  the  sunlight  on  the  cows 
and  forgot  the  cat,  as  if  by  her  forgetting  the  cat  also 
would  forget. 

That  was  all  over,  however,  and  now  there  was  the 
cat  under  her  house.  For  the  first  time  she  realized  that 
she  would  not  be  able  to  forget  the  cat's  presence  be- 
neath her,  and  she  went  quietly  to  the  kitchen  for  some 
of  Smikersmaw's  canned  food.  The  torn  did  not  meow 
as  she  came  around  the  house  this  time ;  and  at  once  she 
was  afraid  that  he  had  wandered  off,  and  she  would  not 
be  able  to  find  him.  She  called  softly,  "Kitty,  kitty,  I 
have  some  food  here;  couldn't  you  come  out  and  get  it? 
Are  you  there?  Please  come."  The  torn  put  his  head  and 
shoulders  out ;  barely  able  to  hold  himself  up,  he  began 
to  shake  violently  when  he  realized  that  there  was  food 
in  front  of  him.  He  could  hardly  eat  any  of  the  food 
because  his  jaws  shook  so  terribly,  and  he  began  to  retch. 

The  girl  shut  her  eyes  and  took  the  food  away.  For  a 
week  afterward,  she  could  not  bear  to  leave  the  house 
except  when  she  must,  and  then  she  ran  till  she  was  out 
of  her  yard,  so  afraid  was  she  that  she  would  hear  the 
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cat..  She  did  not  allow  Smikersmaw  out  lest  she  disturb 
the  torn,  nor  did  she  make  noise  in  the  room  over  where 
he  was,  lest  he  think  someone  was  coming  to  harm  him. 
After  the  week,  she  was  sure  he  was  dead  and  went  to 
find  him.  He  was  not  near  the  edge  where  he  had  been, 
but  with  a  flashlight  she  found  him  and  crawled  under 
to  get  him.  She  wrapped  him  in  newspaper,  and  with 
her  cat  following,  meowing  for  her  dinner,  she  carried 
him  to  the  garbage  can. 

Barbara  Camden  Burns 


THE  SLIMY  THINGS 

Horace  Aguehouse  was  a  small  dappled  man  with 
apologetically  hunched  shoulders  and  rain-puddle 
eyes  that  upon  close  inspection  disclosed  a  no  more 
important  facet  of  his  character  than  that  he  lived  in 
constant  fear  of  being  stepped  upon.  His  sole  distin- 
guishing characteristic  was  an  almost  infinitesimal 
twitch  which  appeared  in  his  left  eyelid  when  he  became 
excited,  but  since  his  life  moved  with  the  regularity  of  a 
well-trained  metronome,  few  indeed  were  the  times 
when  he  was  lifted  to  the  heights  of  individuality.  "How- 
ever," thought  Horace  Aguehouse,  conscientiously 
placing  the  ball  of  each  foot  in  the  exact  center  of  each 
successively  descending  black  tread  of  the  stairway, 
"there  had  been  something  about  this  morning."  Noth- 
ing unusual  of  course,  but  rather  there  had  been  the 
smell  of  promise  in  the  air.  He  stopped  on  the  third 
black  tread  from  the  bottom  and  gave  an  experimental 
sniff.  At  first  he  encountered  only  the  usual  metronomic 

smell  but  then  suddenly  there  it  was  again 

that  delicious  whiff  of  promise  and  expectation  that 
made  the  tiny  hairs  inside  his  nostrils  quiver  with 
delight.  Actually,  it  had  been  so  far  just  like  any  other 
day.  The  odor  of  warmed-over  coffee  had  drifted  in  to 
him  from  the  flat  directly  above ;  Mr.  Stephenvitch  had 
cursed  at  his  patient  and  long-suffering  wife  in  the  one 
just  below;  and  in  the  cubby-hole  across  from  his  win- 
dow he  had  seen  the  diligent  and  rather  moth-eaten 
young  man  who  existed  in  a  world  of  long  red  lines  and 
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brash  blue  spots,  irritably  slapping  paint  on  his  palate. 
"Same,  same,  same,  same,  same,"  ruminated  Mr.  Ague- 
house  in  quiet  resignation,  but  then  remembering  the 
smell,  he  brightened.  It  really  wasn't  his  turn  for  a  hap- 
pening and  he  hoped  humbly  that  no  one  else  was  being 
deprived  for  his  sake;  but  he  still  could  not  resist  a 
shiver  of  anticipation. 

The  black  treads  oozed  gummily  together  and  became 
one  long  brackish  stream  that  crept  sluggishly  toward 
the  door.  He  halted. an  instant  before  plunging  into  the 
ooze  to  settle  the  tired  briefcase  with  Pooley  and  Sons, 
Solicitors,  in  peeling  gold  letters  in  the  corner  and  to 
set  his  hat  more  firmly  upon  his  head.  Mr.  Aguehouse 
believed  in  being  ready  for  things.  The  setting  was  per- 
fect, he  noticed  with  satisfaction — the  long  lean  hall  was 
magnificently  dull,  dirty  and  dark,  but  there  was  still 
enough  light  prying  itself  in  between  the  multitudinous 
fly-specks  for  him  to  be  able  to  see  clearly.  "Delicious," 
he  thought  happily ;  and  lowering  himself  into  the  ooze, 
he  made  his  slow  way  toward  the  door  savouring  each 
anticipatory  second.  "Any  moment  now,"  he  repeated 

ecstatically,  "and  it  will  happen.  Any  moment  now 
and » 

"Aguehouse?" the  word  erupted  from  the 

second  floor  stairwell,  rocketed  down  the  two  flights, 
and  fell  hissing  into  the  ooze.  Mr.  Aguehouse  quivered 
with  joy.  "Wonderful,  wonderful,  wonderful,  wonderful, 
wonderful,"  he  whispered  to  himself  and  turned  slightly 
toward  the  volcano's  mouth.  There  was  a  measured 
thudding  on  the  treads. 

"Aguehouse" this  time  the  words  dripped 

in  fat  yellow  drops  from  the  railing  directly  over  his 
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head "the   stick    of   dynamite,    the    potent 

lover be  careful,  Aguehouse,  you  don't  wanta 

get  carried  away  and  pinch  some  nice  round  bottom 

on  the  bus it'd  probably  knock  ya  out  for  a 

month." And  the  raucuous  laughter  echoed 

incongruously  through  the  musty  hall. 

Mr.  Aguehouse  raised  his  eyes  slowly  toward  the 
brassy  sound  so  that  he  could  enjoy  each  moment  fully 
before  passing  along  to  the  next.  It  was  all  wonderfully, 

marvelously  the  same the  dirty  bare  feet, 

the  wrinkled  and  befouled  blue  and  white  pajamas 
opened  at  the  neck  to  show  the  fat  black  hairs  curling 
licentiously  over  one  another,  the  gross  flabby  face  with 
the  hanging  jowls,  and  finally  the  mocking  and  ugly 
smile  that  parted  the  thick  lips  and  showed  the  stained 
yellow  teeth.  Mr  Aguehouse  writhed  in  ecstasy.  He  had 

been  so  afraid  for  the  last  three  days afraid 

that  the  man  might  have  moved  away,  or  might  be  mor- 
tally ill,  or  any  number  of  horrible  things.  Afraid  to  face 
the  thought  of  days  passing  like  telephone  poles  outside 

a  car  window undeviating,  monotonous,  dead. 

"But  here  he  is  again,"  thought  Mr.  Aguehouse  delight- 
edly, and  what's  more,  there  had  been  a  certain  tone  to 
his  insult  which  gave  it  far  more  spice  than  usual.  It  was 
rather  like  the  delectable  cherry  that  adorned  the  top- 
most icy  pinnacle  of  Mr.  Aguehouse's  afternoon  sundae, 
and  that  he  always  saved  until  last,  and  one  time  had 
even  wrapped  carefully  in  a  napkin  and  brought  home 
to  add  a  frivolous  touch  to  his  otherwise  drab  room. 
"This  was  far  more  important  than  mere  sustenance," 
he  thought  rapturously.  "This  was  food  for  the  mind." 
In  fact,  he  could  already  feel  the  seething  thoughts 
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gathering  in  his  brain  and  agitating  to  be  recognized. 
Wonderful  thoughts  that  would  lift  him  out  of  the  gray 
monotony  of  the  normal  day  into  the  golden  realm  of 
creativeness.  But  it  was  the  image  of  the  bus  ride  from 
his  own  corner  to  the  forbidding  visage  of  Pooley  and 
Sons  that  made  him  break  out  into  chill  bumps  of 
happiness ;  for  once  at  Pooley  and  Sons,  he  would  have 
to  push  the  wonderful  seething  thoughts  into  the  back 
of  his  mind  in  favor  of  more  boring  and  yet  more  remun- 
erative mental  occupation;  and,  though  he  had  the 
entire  evening  to  himself,  his  room  or  any  reasonable 
facsimile  served  as  a  paralyzing  agent,  and  he  usually 
found  himself  capable  of  little  more  than  bed.  But  the 
half-hour  which  he  spent  in  transit  was  his  own,  and 
gathering  his  impressions  about  him,  he  turned  and  trod 
carefully  through  the  gum  and  out  the  door. 

But  once  in  the  back  seat  of  the  bus,  with  his  Times 
spread  neatly  across  his  knees  and  his  eyes  fixed  care- 
fully on  the  white  margin  just  to  the  left  of  the  article 
on  Hindustan  politics,  he  found  to  his  dismay  that  the 
thoughts  refused  to  come.  On  this  of  all  days,  when  he 
had  such  a  wealth  of  recent  impressions  with  which  to 
create  the  soul-satisfying  scenes  which  lifted  his  day» 
out  of  the  pit  of  monotony.  It  was  more  than  a  little 
vexing.  Of  course,  he  did  have  a  back  fund  of  such 
scenes  created  after  previous  meetings  with  the  man. 
Some  of  them  were  rather  good  as  a  matter  of  fact.  One, 
especially,  never  failed  to  please  him.  It  was  the  grati- 
fying picture  of  the  blue-and-white-pajama-man  in 
sweat  stained  overalls  and  no  shirt  pulling  an  immense 
plow  through  rocky  soil  while  he,  Aguehouse,  rode 
behind  on  a  sort  of  buggy  and  cracked  an  enormous 
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whip  over  the  straining  back.  The  only  trouble  with  it 
was  that  it  had  been  used  so  much  it  was  getting  a  little 
frayed  around  the  edges,  and  therefore  did  not  give  the 
satisfying  effect  that  it  once  had.  But  the  parasite  that 
gnawed  even  more  at  Mr.  Aguehouse's  bud  of  content- 
ment was  the  realization  of  the  time  he  was  wasting.  He 
could  resurrect  a  series  of  old  scenes,  it  was  true,  and  be 
reasonably  happy  by  the  time  he  reached  the  caverns 
of  Pooley  and  Sons ;  but  the  knowledge  that  such  favor- 
able circumstances  came  rarely  prevented  his  slipping 
into  his  usual  semi-conscious,  self-gratifying  reverie.  He 

tried  another  one the  man  coming  to  him  on 

bended  knee  to  beg  a  little  money  to  feed  himself  and 
his  wife  and  children,  and  he,  Aguehouse,  tossing  a 
fifty  dollar  bill  (he  had  become  immensely  wealthy  for 
this  section  of  his  panorama)  at  him  with  perfectly 
studied  arrogance  and  contempt.  But  this,  too,  impart- 
ed to  him  no  inner  glow.  In  a  spurt  of  desperation,  he 
rapidly  passed  in  review  a  few  more.  It  was  to  no  avail. 
They  were  all  dull  and  grey  compared  to  the  glaring 
blue  and  white  striped  personality  of  the  man,  and  they 
eft  Mr.  Aguehouse  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  been 
eating  his  chocolate  sundae  with  gravy  instead  of  pista- 
chio sauce.  He  decided  to  experiment  with  an  environ- 
mental change,  and  removing  his  gaze  from  the  margin 
of  the  left  of  the  article  on  Hindustan  politics,  he  riveted 
it  to  the  margin  just  above  the  section  on  Child  Care. 
And  suddenly  it  came.  But  it  was  unlike  any  other 

creation  he  had  ever  spun it  was  staggering 

in  its  import.  Mr.  Aguehouse  sat  frozen  and  let  the  idea 
come  slowly  out  of  the  darkness  into  his  conscious  and 
like  a  child  with  a  sucker  who  allows  himself  only  one 
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lick  at  a  time  in  order  to  preserve  the  sweetness  longer, 
he  grasped  each  small  detail,  fondled  it,  and  then  breath- 
lessly fitted  it  into  its  place  with  relation  to  the  pre- 
ceding one.  And  when  the  entire  picture  puzzle  lay 
complete,  he  could  scarcely  believe  that  this  soul-satis- 
fying and  creatively  magnificent  work  was  the  product 
of  his  own  genius.  Slimy  things,  hundreds  of  thousands 

of  them small,  black  slimy  things  with  beady 

eyes  and  shapeless  squashy  bodies  that  left  trails  of 

slime  behind  them cold,  repulsive,  repugnant 

things,  soft  and  popping  with  slime,  dumb  things  that 

never  ceased  their  slow,  monotonous  liquid  progress 

hundreds'  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  covering  the  man  in  the  blue  and  white 

striped  pajamas coldly  caressing  the  back 

of  his  neck  and  the  bottom  of  his  feet  and  the  inside  of 
his  ears  and  leaving  their  slimy  trails  along  his  stomach 

and  his  legs  and  his  face crawling  ceaselessly 

and  purposelessly.  And  the  man  hitting  at  them  and 
screaming  in  rage  and  repulsion  when  he  saw  that  he 
made  no  imprint  on  the  sluggishly  seething  mass.  Hit- 
ting again  and  again  and  again  and  leaping  and  running 

aimlessly seeking  escape and  the 

unescapable,  black  mass  crawling  dumbly,  monotonous- 
ly, endlessly. 

Mr.  Aguehouse  glowed  with  happiness  and  wonder, 
and  with  the  complacent  step  of  a  man  who  has  found 
ultimate  peace  and  glory  in  a  great  creation,  rang  the 
bell,  descended  from  the  bus  and  disappeared  through 
the  obsequiously  bowing  doors  of  Pooley  and  Sons. 

Ann  Coe 
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THE  MAST 

The  only  bogey  that  ever  bothered  Ensign  Payne 
was  his  monstrous  fear  of  heights,  and  he  had  been 
ordered  to  climb  and  inspect  the  mast  for  rust.  He 
wanted  to  ask  the  Chief  if  any  one  had  inspected  the 
mast,  but  knew  that  the  answer  would  be  "No."  His 
voice  sounded  too  casual  and  calm  when  he  informed 
the  Chief  that  he  was  going  to  climb  the  mast.  But  the 
Chief's  only  response  was  a  froggy,   "Aye,   aye,   sir." 

Payne  turned  from  him  and  stared  at  the  base  of  the 
mast.  It  was  constructed  of  sheet  steel  which  had  been 
curved  in  patches  around  its  inner  framework.  Having 
a  constant  diameter  of  about  two  feet,  it  loomed  upward 
into  a  dark  haze.  On  its  stern  side,  like  the  feet  of  a 
centipede,  at  foot-and-a-half  intervals,  steel  rod  rungs 
were  welded  on  it  to  form  a  ladder. 

Payne  spent  too  much  time  inspecting  the  first  six 
feet  for  rust  and  in  casting  unbelieving  glances  upward 
to  the  stout  yardarms  that  were  to  be  his  objective.  It 
would  have  been  so  simple  to  have  sent  a  sailor  up 
there ;  he  would  have  scampered  up  it  like  a  monkey  and 
then  danced  a  jig  on  the  yardarm  to  attract  his  buddies' 
attention.  But  Payne  had  been  ordered  to  climb  it 
himself. 

Painfully,  as  if  the  mere  handling  of  the  rung  would 
explode  the  mast  into  his  chest,  Payne  reached  out  and 
gripped  a  rung  of  the  ladder.  He  squeezed  it,  wrenched 
it,  and  yanked  on  it,  but  it  remained  solidly  welded  to 
the  mast.  It  would  hold,  and  all  of  its  succeeding  brothers 
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also  would  withstand  the  strain  of  his  weight.  No,  he 
could  not  use  an  excuse  of  structural  weakness  to  avoid 
climbing  the  mast. 

A  glance  away  revealed  to  him  how  the  marines  were 
assembling  around  the  roped-off  section  surrounding  the 
mast.  They  were  an  army  of  sullen,  dead  faces  which  had 
come  to  enjoy  his  fight  with  fear.  They  were  looking  at 
him,  not  as  another  human  being,  but  as  a  dying  pest 
or  rodent.  Their  faces  expressed  not  an  ounce  of  sym- 
pathy. He  hated  the  sight  of  them  and  wished  them 
below,  or  over  the  side,  or  anywhere,  as  long  as  he  was 
rid  of  their  cruel,  bitter  faces.  They  all  knew  his  fear  and 
agony  and  revelled  in  it :  he  was  ashamed  of  himself  and 
detested  them. 

He  looked  at  his  sailors  who  had  stopped  chipping, 
and  panted  as  they  squatted  around  him  coolie-fashion 
on  their  haunches.  No,  they  were  not  his  sailors;  they 
were  the  young  progenies  of  the  hairy-pouched  gorilla 
who  had  fathered  them  and  taught  them  to  stare  out 
of  their  squinted,  serpent  eyes  and  expose  nothing- 
nothing  but  a  red  hate  for  him. 

Payne's  frozen  mask  of  disdain  momentarily  melted 
into  a  limped  mass  of  pure  pleading  as  he  mumbled  at 
the  Chief's  bowed-legs,  "Well,  here  goes!" 

He  prayed  for  the  Chief  to  answer  him  with  a  "Good 
luck, "  or,  if  nothing  else,  at  least, '  'Well,  happy  landings. " 
Before  he  could  steel  himself  to  the  climbing  of  that 
mast  he  needed  some  encouragement.  "Please,"  he 
pleaded  to  himself,  "please  have  him  say  something." 

He  heard  the  crunching  of  grinding  stones  as  the 
Chief  cleared  his  throat  and  growled  out,  "Aye,  aye,  sir." 

"Aye,  aye,  sir.  Aye,  aye,  sir!"  Oh,  Good  Lord,  any- 
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thing  would  have  been  better  than  that.  Then  Payne's 
eyes  flashed  with  a  responding  flame  of  hate  for  the 
crew,  and  he  viciously  swung  himself  to  the  mast. 

"Aye,  aye,  sir,"  he  hissed  to  himself  as  he  clambered 
up  the  base  rungs.  Mumbling  it  over  and  over  as  he 
reached  up  and  throttled  the  on-rushing  rungs,  Payne 
gave  no  thought  to  the  fact  that  he  was  actually  ascend- 
ing the  mast.  But  his  heated  anger  soon — too  soon — 
gave  way  to  cold  rationality,  and  that  in  turn  lost  sway 
to  the  clutching  monster  of  fear.  He  stopped  to  catch 
his  breath,  and  felt  his  heart  thudding  against  his  ribs 
like  the  frenzied  drumbeats  of  a  savage  war  dance. 

He  didn't  turn  his  head  a  fraction,  nor  move  his  eyes 
a  flicker ;  but  still  he  felt  the  hollow,  dizzy  emptiness  be- 
neath him.  With  all  his  will  he  fought  to  control  his 
quivering  eyes.  He  didn't  dare  to  look  any  place  but 
directly  ahead  at  the  mast.  He  gritted  his  teeth  in 
anguish,  closed  his  eyes,  and  squeezed  them  shut  so 
tightly  that  he  could  see  shooting  spheres  of  color — red, 
orange,  and  yellow,  as  they  exploded  in  his  brain.  They 
burst  out  into  an  endless  funnel  which  sucked  them 
down  and  dashed  them  against  the  jagged  crags  of  his 
imagination.  It  was  worse  than  seeing  actuality.  He 
gulped  in  a  deep  breath,  and  reopened  his  eyes.  And  the 
dead  gray  of  the  mast  beat  back  at  them.  No  more 
color— just  lead  gray. 

As  he  urged  himself  up  another  rung,  a  welded  seam 
met  his  eye.  It  was  like  a  long  gash  in  a  mummy's  body 
like  an  ashen  scar  on  a  Frankenstein  monster,  like  some- 
thing human,  and  like  something  long  dead.  It  had  no 
jagged  corners;  it  just  wrapped  itself  around  that  cy- 
linder of  fear  and  death. 
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Up  another  rung — "No,  don't  think  of  anything,"  he 
pleaded  with  his  bursting  brain.  "No,  nothing,  nothing 
but  going  up,  going  up.  Just  keep  going  up." 

Up  another — the  wind  began  to  whistle  around  his 
ears.  If  it  had  not  been  for  its  lashing  force,  he  would 
have  believed  it  to  be  the  screeching  wind  of  an  impos- 
sible radio  blizzard.  But  it  was  real  wind,  and  it  told 
him  that  he  had  risen  about  the  shielding  mass  of  the 
deck  superstructure.  He  knew  that  he  was  getting  up 
there;  he  just  had  to  keep  going. 

Up  another — and  another — the  muscles  in  his  arms 
began  to  ache ;  he  had  been  gripping  the  rungs  too  long 
and  too  hard.  He  wanted  to  rest  them,  but  he  couldn't. 
The  pain  reminded  him  of  the  time  he  had  tried  to  milk 
ten  cows  without  stopping.  Then,  as  now,  all  the  mus- 
cles in  his  forearm  pulled  and  tore  against  one  another, 
and  pleaded  with  his  hand  to  let  go  and  rest.  Only  now 
he  wasn't  gripping  the  leathery  teats  of  a  cow;  those 
ungiving  bars  were  the  only  barrier  between  him  and 
nothingness. 

And  up  another — up  again.  He  began  to  feel  the  in- 
creasing arc  of  the  teetering  mast  as  he  went  farther 
from  the  deck  and  the  ship's  center  of  rotation.  He  and 
the  mast  swayed  slowly  from  side  to  side.  Laughing 
hysterically,  he  jabbered,  "Hickory,  dickory,  dock,  the 
mouse  went  up  the  clock,  hickory,  dickory,  dock."  And 
he  was  a  mouse  on  a  long  swing  pendulum. 

Up,  up  another  one — he  sensed  that  not  too  many 
more  were  left;  he  had  to  be  close  to  the  end.  "But 
never  mind,  just  keep  going." 

Up — and  he  longed  to  shoot  his  glance  up  to  the 
yardarms.  He  knew  they  couldn't  be  too  far  away.  But 
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he  was  a  mole  burrowing  into  the  damp,  black  earth, 
performing  an  unintelligent  action — a  mere  response  to 
the  nerves  as  they  forced  an  arm  or  a  foot  up  and  past 
the  other. 

He  stopped  for  another  breath  and  noticed  with  a 
bitter,  ironical  laugh  that  as  yet  there  were  no  signs  of 
rust,  only  the  same  monotonous  rungs,  and  bulging, 
welded  seams.  As  he  rested,  the  desire  to  look  up  seized 
him  and  chewed  at  him  until  it  ached  in  his  mind  as  the 
tendons  were  aching  in  his  arms.  He  had  to  have  it.  Then, 
without  moving  his  head,  he  slowly  raised  his  eyes 
until  they  saw  his  hand  resting  on  the  next  rung.  Unless 
he  bent  his  neck  back  he  couldn't  see  up  any  farther. 
Payne  gambled;  he  jerked  his  head  straight  up.  He  lost. 

Far  above  him  the  heavy  mist  still  enshrouded  the 
yard'arms.  It  was  too  impossible  to  be  sure;  his  aching 
arms,  his  every  nerve  screamed  that  he  should  be  at  the 
top  He  prayed  that  his  eyes  were  only  toying  with  a 
spatial  illusion ;  and,  to  gauge  his  height  more  accurate- 
ly, Payne  fearfully  faced  the  distant  deck.  But  he 
didn't  see  the  deck;  instead,  he  saw  the  jade-colored 
mountains  of  ocean  leap  toward  him.  Then  the  ship 
began  to  roll  to  the  starboard,  and  the  mast,  like  a  pole 
vaulter  jumping  in  slow-motion,  arched  gracefully  and 
sickeningly  into  the  clouds. 

Yes,  he  had  climbed  up  quite  far,  for  now  his  audience 
was  merely  a  blotched  mass  of  yellow-white  eggs  nest- 
ling in  their  sea-green  dungarees.  Then  the  ocean  swirled 
and  erupted  against  the  starboard  hull  as  if  it  were 
trying  to  suck  him  into  its  gurgling  craters.  The  hollows 
tugged  upon  the  bag  of  his  stomach  until  the  fear  in  his 
mind  mashed  and  churned  it  into  a  convulsive  knot. 
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Then,  as  the  mast  soared  upward  again,  the  leaden  knot 
burst  like  a  bubble  of  chocolate  and  gushed  into  the  pit 
of  his  empty  belly.  And  the  murky,  dandelion  faces 
mutely  stared  at  him  and  laughed. 

"No,"  he  half-sobbed,  "no,  I  can't  go  on!  I  can't!  I 
can't!"  But t  he  had  to  go  on.  Honor,  if  nothing  else, 
would  force  him  up  the ,  remaining  distance.  But  what 
was  Honor?  The  comfort  of  cowards,  the  praise  of  lily- 
faced  men,  and  the  minion  of  adolescents.  What  value 
was  honor  if  its  price  was  life? 

Fear  answered  him,  "It's  nothing,  nothing ...  a  hol- 
low word  ...  an  empty  shell .  .  .  nothing ...  go  back 
down!  Go  down!  Why  die  now?  Go  down!" 

"Yes,"  Payne  .whimpered,  "yes,  that's  it!  Go  down!" 

He  lowered  his  arm  and  gingerly  felt  for  the  lower 
rung,  then  he  laughed  at  fate's  joke.  Descending  was 
more  frightening  than  climbing,  and  the  taunts  and 
jeers  of  the  men  added  to  his  fear.  They  would  think 
him  a  coward,  and  shame  would  brand  its  mark  on  his 
face.  How  could  he  wear  such  a  mark,  when  the  arms  of 
his  men  bore  the  tatooed  scroll,  "Death  Before  Dis- 
honor"? Again  he  laughed  at  his  plight;  Honor  and 
Dishonor— like  harlots  they  both  had^their  price. 

Payne  didn't  know  whose  body  to  choose.  His  own 
told  him  that  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  go 
down.  His  muscles  ached,  his  hands  were  blistered  and 
bleeding,  his  stomach  was  cruelly  cramped,  and  his 
throat  was  trying  to  spew  out  his  hard-downed  break- 
fast. But  his  mind  refused  to  accept  these  sane  excuses. 
It  told  him  that  his  arms  would  stop  aching  soon 
enough,  that  his  hands  would  heal,  and  that  shame 
would  increase  the  agonies  of  his  sea-sickness.  It  begged 
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him  to  listen  to  reason,  and  Payne  reluctantly  obeyed. 

He  spoke  aloud  to  himself  and  the  mast.  "Just  hold 
your  eyes  on  the  rungs  .  .  .  damn  their  salt .  .  .  now  your 
left  foot.  .  .  .  easy!  Easy!  Do  you  wanta  kill  me?  Easy! 
Easy!  There  now  .  .  .  hang  on,  you  fool,  hang  on!  Okay, 
now  the  right  foot .  .  .  Mast,  you  sonofabitch,  I'm  going  to 
climb  you  .  .  .  going  to  kill  you.  Yeah,  that's  it;  that's 
it!  Get  mad  ...  I  am  mad!  Yeah,  but  madder. . .  madder 
.  .  .  madder!" 

As  the  agony  in  his  body  drew  tears  from  his  eyes,  his 
speech  jerked  with  his  sobs — but  he  continued  to  climb. 
Then  a  fanatical  anger  at  himself  seized  him  and  drove 
him  up,  up,  until  he  froze  against  the  mast  with  joy.  He 
had  reached  the  yardarm.  He  reached  out  and  touched 
it.  He  caressed  its.mist-gummed  sides  like  a  blind  man 
studying  Braille.  A  strange  happiness  came  over  Payne. 
He  forgot  his  fear,  his  anger,  and  his  aches,  and  fondled 
the  yardarm  as  if  it  were  his  lover.  He  began  to  chuckle, 
but,  as  he  looked  down  the  mist-softened  distance  to  the 
sea,  his  laugh  reversed  itself  into  a  shriek  of  horror. 

He  had  completed  only  half  of  his  task,  now  he  had  to 
traverse  the  perilous  distance  to  the  deck.  His  over- 
strained tendons  began  to  relax,  his  grip  on  the  rung 
slipped;  he  had  no  time  for  self-pity.  As  he  falteringly 
began  to  descend,  he  could  only  pray  for  his  strength  to 
last  until  he  reached  the  deck.  But  he  did  descend. 

As  he  approached  the  deck,  the  idea  came  to  him  that 
possibly  his  hero-worshiping  men  would  congratulate 
him  for  climbing  the  mast.  Perhaps  they  would  even 
work  for  him  with  respect,  since  they  knew  now  that  he 
was  a  man.  Soon  he  expected  to  hear  the  cheers  they 
had  to  be  giving  him.  He  heard  the  wind  whistling  past 
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his  ears  and  the  water  roaring  and  swishing  past  the 
hull,  but  he  heard  no  cheers. 

Then,  unexpectedly,  his  feet  touched  the  deck,  but 
still  he  heard  no  cheers.  As  he  turned  his  head  from  the 
mast,  he  saw  why  he  had  heard  no  cheers.  The  marines 
had  already  dispersed  and  gone  back  to  their  bored 
watching  of  the  water  and  flying  fish.  They  had  watched 
his  bout  with  fear,  but  now  it  was  over  and  they  were 
bored  again.  Payne  looked  at  his  men  in  time  to  see  them 
change  their  cocky  smiles  to  their  usual  dead  man's 
stare. 

The  realization  of  their  mental  state  appalled  him.  It 
hurt  him  to  the  quick  of  his  new-born  pride  to  know  that 
they  had  been  laughing  while  he  was  struggling  on  the 
mast.  To  them  he  hadn't  been  a  tragic  figure;  he  had 
been  nothing  but  a  fat  clown  burlesquing  on  the  mast 
for  their  amusement.  No  wonder  that  they  hadn't 
cheered.  Why  should  they?  Now  they  would  have  to  go 
back  to  work. 

As  he  studied  the  faces  of  his  men,  Payne  steadied 
himself  against  the  mast  and  tried  to  think  of  something 
to  say.  Then  he  heard  a  marine  speak  in  a  deliberate 
stage  whisper,  "Hey,  Charley,  lookit!  The  guy  looks  as 
if  he  wants  the  captain  ta  shake  his  hand." 

"Yeah,"  his  companion  drawled  back,  "yeah,  but  hell, 
Joe,  maybe  he  thinks  he's  a  genuine  hero  now,  and  that 
he  ought  to  get  a  medal.' 

"I  da'no,  Charley,"  the  other  responded,  "do  you 
think  he  rates  a  medal?" 

"Hell  no,  Joe,  in  fact,  now  that  you  ask  me,  what  I 
think  he  rates  is  a  good  swift  kick  in  the  rear  for  taking 
so  damn  long  climbing  that  little  ol'  mast." 
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Payne  saw  his  men  screw  up  their  mouths  to  hold 
back  their  smiling  agreement  to  the  marine's  answer. 
And  the  Chief  took  an  especially  long  drag  on  his  cigar 
as  if  he  were  savoring  the  smoke  with  the  juice  of  their 
speech.  Payne  abruptly  dropped  his  hands  to  his  sides, 
squared  his  shoulders,  faced  the  Chief,  and  angrily 
caught  his  eyes.  The  Chief  tried  to  avert  his  gaze,  failed, 
and  began  to  chew  nervously  on  his  cigar. 

"Okay,  Chief  Brennen,"  asked  the  exasperated  Payne, 
"what's  your  excuse?" 

"Excuse  for  what,  sir?"  the  Chief  answered  dumb- 
foundedly. 

"Your  excuse  for  not  having  this  deck  chipped.  Good 
Lord,  man,  how  much  time  do  you  want?  You  people 
seem  to  think  that  I've  been  up  the  mast  most  of  the 
morning,  don't  you?  Well,  how  much  time  do  you  need?" 

The  Chief  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but  only  a  per- 
plexed gurgle  came  out. 

"Well,  damn  it,  man!  Don't  just  stand  there  like  a 
gaping  fool.  Get  these  men  hot  on  that  deck!"  Payne 
snarled.  And  then,  as  if  it  were  an  afterthought,  he 
smiled  and  cooed,  "Because  when  they're  done  with  it,  I 
want  them  to  catch  the  rust  spots  on  the  yardarms — yes, 
the  rust  spots  on  the  yardarms.  And  I  don't  want  them 
to  spend  all  day  climbing  the  mast,  either." 

The  Chief  turned  quickly  from  Payne  and  roared  to 
the  saggedmouthed  sailors,  "Goddamn  it,  you  lazy  deck- 
apes,  get  hot!  You  heard  what  the  Ensign  said.  And  you, 
Bones,  I'm  going  to  let  you  be  the  first  one  up  the  mast." 

And  Bones'  hammer  lost  its  cheerful  ring  as  it  clanked 
on  the  deck. 

Ted  Cornelia 
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DUSK  SONG 

The  tentacles  of  twilight 
Twine  about  the  earth 
And  the  child-soul  sorrows 
As  a  solemn  stranger's  hand 
Snuffs  out  the  candles 
In  the  lovely,  lonely  land. 

The  dirge  of  the  darkness 

Deepens  in  the  air 

And  the  dusk  hums  the  death-knell 

In  a  phantom  lullaby, 

While  a  silence  in  the  shadows 

Stills  the  child-soul's  cry. 


Betty  McGeever 


THE  GREAT  CHAIN 

Clarabell's  first  sensation  of  consciousness  was  a 
kick  in  the  stomach.  She  automatically  pushed 
the  little  feet  away  and  closed  her  eyes  tightly  to  regain 
the  magic  dreamland.  Realizing  that  she  was  cold  and 
had  no  cover,  she  sat  up  in  bed  and  frowned  at  the 
hump  of  quilts  covering  her  three  little  sisters.  Only 
Amanda's  brown  face  smiled  angelically  from  the  pile 
of  covers;  Gerry  and  Sylvia  were  invisible.  She  started 
pulling  for  her  share  of  the  quilts;  then,  hearing  the 
rattle  of  dishes  from  the  next  room,  she  jumped  out  of 
bed  onto  the  icy  floor.  Clarabell  ran  to  the  corner  and 
grabbed  a  dress  from  among  the  garments  hanging  on 
a  row  of  nails.  Slipping  it  on  over  panties  and  slip  that 
served  as  her  nightgown,  she  pushed  aside  the  curtain 
that  divided  the  shack  into  kitchen  and  bedroom. 

"Mama  Clara,  let  me  help,  let  me  help." 

"My  God,  chile,  stop  that  screamin'.  You'll  wake  up 
the  whole  house."  Clara  turned  from  the  stove,  where 
she  was  frying  pancakes,  to  direct  a  scolding  glance  to- 
ward her  oldest  daughter. 

"What  in  the  name  of  heaven  do  you  want  now?  I 
know  it  ain't  for  ndthin'  when  you  git  up  in  the  cold 
a-wantin'  to  help." 

"No,  Mama  Clara,  I  don't  want  nothin'.  The  kids 
done  pulled  all  the  cover  off  of  me,  so  I  got  up  to  help  git 
breakfast.  That's  all,  honest." 

"Clarabell!  Don't  you  go  and  tell  stories.  You  know 
that  liars  will  burn  in  Hell.  Now,  I  know  you  want 
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somethin'  all  right  enough."  Clara  moved  slowly  and 
deliberately  about  the  kitchen — her  voice  keeping  pace 
with  the  slow  movement. 

"I  remember  now.  It's  the  paper  dolls,  the  ones  we 
saw  in  Barton's  Variety.  Well,  I'll  think  about  it  if 
you're  real  good.  Miz  Werner's  sposed  to  pay  me  today. 
You  can  start  some  water  a-boilin'  now." 

Clarabell  went  outside  to  pump  some  water  for  the 
dishes  laughing  to  herself  because  Clara  had  not  guessed 
right.  She  had  already  forgotten  about  the  paper  dolls, 
but,  remembering  now,  she  hoped  Clara  would  buy  them. 
They  were  pretty — Rita  Hayworth  with  lots  of  dance 
costumes. 

A  silvery  frost  had  clothed  the  unpainted  shacks  of  the 
Negro  community  in  illusory  beauty  that  would  melt 
with  the  rising  sun,  but  Clarabell,  running  barefoot  over 
the  frozen  grass,  noticed  neither  the  beauty  of  the  frost 
nor  the  drabness  of  the  houses.  She  was  fourteen,  and 
as  yet,  felt  no  hatred  or  resentment  toward  the  social 
system  that  degraded  her  people.  She  had  never  reflect- 
ed on  the  squalor  of  the  neighborh6od  or  compared  the 
unpainted  shacks  with  the  neat  white  houses  in  town. 
Since  the  village  was  two  miles  from  a  small  Texas 
town,  the  Negro  women  humbly  trudged  that  distance, 
summer  and  winter,  to  work  in  the  houses  of  the  white 
women  who  would  not  permit  them  to  live  closer.  Clara- 
bell accepted  the  situation  with  no  questions.  It  was 
just  the  way  things  are.  She  was  only  three  when  the 
riot  almost  occurred.  She  had  heard  it  mentioned  only 
a  few  times  because  the  Negroes  didn't  like  to  talk 
about  it.  Clara  could  still  remember  every  detail.  Old 
Hattie  had  built  a  shack  a  half-mile  outside  the  limits 
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of  nigger  town.  When  the  white  people  came  and  told 
her  to  move,  she  said  she  was  too  old  to  walk  more  than 
three  miles  a  day  to  work,  and  she  was  "staying  put." 
Well,  the  white  men  didn't  like  that.  They  said  they'd 
give  her  a  month  to  move  out  of  the  shack,  but  that  night 
some  men  beat  up  Old  Hattie.  The  folks  called  Hattie's 
son  in  Beaumont.  Big  Jim  came  storming  out  swearing 
to  kill  somebody.  He  had  built  the  house  himself.  When 
the  white  men  came  back  in  a  few  days,  they  said  they 
knew  nothing  about  Hattie's  attackers.  Big  Jim  beat  up 
all  three  of  them,  anyway,  and  said  he  would  kill  them 
next  time.  After  the  officers  came  out  and  got  Big  Jim, 
all  the  other  Negro  men  got  out  their  guns  and  razors. 
They  said  they  would  take  no  more  insults  from  those 
white  trash.  Things  looked  real  bad  for  a  week,  but  the 
District  Attorney  came  out  and  talked  to  the  men. 
Clara  didn't  know  what  he  said.  The  words  must  have 
been  magic  because  everything  quieted  down.  The  men 
said  he  was  "real  polite."  Old  Hattie  lived  in  the  shack 
until  she  died  a  few  months  later,  then  Big  Jim  tore  it 
down  "to  git  the  lumber,"  he  said. 

Clarabell,  not  yet  aged  over  an  ironing  board,  enjoyed 

the  walk  to  town,  and  she  rushed  back  into  the  kitchen 

to  ask  Clara  if  she  could  go  to  Mrs.  Werner's. 

"So  that's  it.  I  knew  you  wanted  somethin',  Clarabell; 

I  shouldn't  let  you  skip  school,  but  I'll  think  about  it 

while  you  git  the  kids  up.  Hurry  up,  breakfast  is  'bout 

done." 

* 

Reveling  in  her  freedom  from  school,  Clarabell  marched 
triumphantly  beside  her  mother  down  the  shell  road. 
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Since  Mrs.  Werner  was  the  only  woman  requiring  her 
servant  to  be  there  at  eight,  they  were  alone  on  the 
road.  Clara  had  half-way  complained  several  times,  for 
she  wanted  to  walk  with  other  women,  but  Mrs.  Werner 
insisted  that  the  dishes  be  done  immediately  after 
.breakfast. 

As  they  walked  down  Main  Street,  the  shopkeepers 
•hurried  by  to  open  their  stores.  No  one  spoke  to  them 
or  smiled  even  a  faint  greeting. 

"There's  Mr.  Jackson,  Mama."  The  girl  excitedly 
pointed  at  the  approaching  figure  of  their  grocer. 

"Good  morning,  Mr.  Ja ."  Clara  didn't  finish  the 

greeting,  and  Mr.  Jackson  hurried  by,  eyes  concentrating 
on  the  sidewalk.  Wheii  they  passed  the  drugstore,  a 
blond  boy  who  was  cleaning  the  plate  glass  turned  to 
smile  at  Clarabell.  Although  young,  she  had  an  early 
maturity  of  body  enhancing  her  mulatto  features. 

"W7hoisthat,  Bell?" 

"I  don't  know,  Mama."  But  she  recognized  the  boy 
who  one  afternoon  had  offered  her  a  ride  home.  Clarabell 
had  refused,  in  fear  and  wonderment  as  to  why  the  white 
boy  had  stopped.  Since  then,  she  had  seen  him  several 
times  drive  slowly  past  her  house.  Rather  than  return 
his  stares,  she  had  always  gone  inside.  As  they  walked 
the  remaining  few  blocks,  her  thoughts  were  filled  with 
the  image  of  the  smiling  blond  boy. 

They  went  in  the  back  door  of  the  one-story,  con- 
ventionally solid  brick  house.  Mrs.  Werner  scowled  at 
Clarabell  but  said  nothing.  Clara  had  never  before 
brought  any  of  the  older  children  to  the  Werner's.  Their 
requests  had  been  frequent,  but  she  had  always  managed 
to   give   an   evasive   answer.    She   wanted  neither  the 
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children  nor  Mrs.  Werner  to  guess  the  truth,  and  Clara's 
heart  jumped  as  Mrs.  Werner  stared  at  the  girl. 

"My  daughter  gonna'  help  me  today,  Miz  Werner." 
Clara  sounded  uneasy. 

"All  right,  Clara.  You  can  do  the  dishes  first,  then  the 
washing."  Although  her  disgust  at  the  child's  presence 
had  yielded  to  delight  when  she  considered  that,  to- 
gether, they  would  get  more  work  done,  her  manner 
was  still  abrupt. 

In  atonement,  Clara  spoke  sharply  to  her  daughter. 
"Bell,  come  on  over  here-  and  dry  the  dishes.  You  not 
gonna'  just  laze  around  all  day."  Mrs.  Werner  warned 
the  child  not  to  break  any  dishes,  then  left  the  room. 

"Is  she  always  mean,  Mama?" 

"Hush,  chile,  she  might  hear  you."  Silently  and  care- 
fully, Clarabell.  wiped  each  dish,  repressing  a  strong 
desire  to  drop  one  on  the  floor,  just  to  get  even  with 
Miz  Werner.  She  thought  it  was  fun  to  dry  these  dishes 
because  they  were  so  much  prettier  than  any  she  had 
ever  seen,  before.  She  wished  they  didn't  belong  to  the 
ugly  old  woman. 

"Bell,  you  can  sit  here  and  look  at  this  magazine 
while  I  go  wash.  Miz  Werner  got  a  Bendix,  so  there's 
nothin'  you  can  do  to  help.  Now  don't  you  go  and  meddle 
in  anything." 

"I  won't,  Mama  Clara."  She  was  glad  to  stay  in  the 
pretty  kitchen  while  Clara  was  in  the  laundry  room. 
She  had  never  seen  such  a  nice  house  except  in  pictures. 
"Maybe  if  Daddy  hadn't  died,  we  would  have  nice  things 
too."  Clarabell  often  thought  about  her  dead  father. 
As  she  got  older,  she  asked  Clara  more  and  more  ques- 
tions trying  hard  to  remember  something  about  him.  She 
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wouldn't  admit  to  Clara  that  she  didn't  remember  her 
daddy  at  all.  Walking  slowly  around  the  room,  she 
stared  at  the  shiny  white  fixtures  and  moved  her  fingers 
over  their  smooth  surfaces.  She  was  fingering  the  refrig- 
erator handle  when  Mr.  Werner  appeared  in  the  doorway. 
Dropping  her  hand,  she  walked  over  to  the  table,  sat 
down,  and  opened  the  magazine. 

"You  must  be  Clara's  girl."  He  was  a  big  man,  his 
voice,   loud. 

"Yes,  sir."  Her  answer  was  barely  audible. 

"Are  you  hungry,  girl?"  Clarabell  wanted  to  explain 
about  the  refrigerator,  but  was  able  to  mumble  only  a 
faint  reply. 

"No,  sir."  She  stared  vacantl-y  at  the  first  page  of  the 
magazine,  waiting  for  Mr.  Werner  to  leave  the  room. 
Instead,  he  came  to  stand  behind  her  chair,  looking  over 
her  shoulder  at  the  index  to  the  book. 

"You  can  come  in  the  living  room  to  look  at  the  book, 
where  it  is  more  comfortable." 

Clarabell  sat  there  not  knowing  what  to  reply.  He 
picked  her  up  out  of  the  chair  and  carried  her  through 
the  house.  She  was  frightened  and  said  nothing  until  he 
put  her  down  on  the  couch. 

"Thank  you,  Mr.  Werner."  Leaning  over,  he  stared 
into  her  big  brown  eyes.  He  kissed  her  on  the  cheek, 
looked  again  into  her  eyes,  then  left  the  room.  Clarabell 
sat  rigidly  on  the  soft  couch  listening  for  footsteps,  but 
he  didn't  come  back.  After  about  an  hour,  she  opened  the 
magazine  and  looked  at  the  pictures. 

On  the  way  home,  Clarabell  was  silent.   Her  mother 
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asked  her  if  she  felt  bad,  but  getting  no  answer,  Clara 
didn't  question  further.  As  they  walked  in  the  door  of 
the  shack,  she  proudly  produced  from  her  worn  shopping 
bag  the  Rita  Hayworth  paper  dolls  that  she  had  bought 
while  Clarabell  was  leaning  on  a  counter  at  the  front  of 
Barton's  Variety. 

"Thank  you,  Mama  Clara."  She  kissed  her  mother  and 
tried  to  seem  interested.  Sitting  down  on  the  floor,  she 
slowly  turned  the  pages  of  the  book.  She  thought  the 
costumes  were  beautiful,  but  she  had  no  desire  to  cut 
them  out  and  try  them  on  the  dolls.  When  she  heard  her 
sisters  coming  in  from  school,  there  was  no  customary 
dash  to  hide  her  newly  acquired  treasures. 

"What  you  got,  Bell?"  Gerry  asked.  She  was  nine  and 
always  acted  as  spokesman  for  the  younger  two. 

"Just  some  paper  dolls." 

"Can  we  look  at  them,  too?"  Gerry  expected  a  warning 
not  to  cut  them  out,  but  Clarabell  left  the  book  on  the 
floor  and  went  out  the  front  door. 

The  three  little  girls  cut  out  the  paper  dolls  while 
Clarabell  sat  on  the  porch  waiting  for  the  blond  boy. 
She  knew  he  would  come  soon. 

Nancy  Condon 
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FROM  DARKNESS  AND  TIME  .... 

From  darkness  and  time 

Is  born  the  stillness  of  the  grey  half -awakening. 

Black  shadows, 

Sharply  denned  by  moon  and  lights, 

Rest  softly  now  in  the  oblivion  of  mists, 

Translucent,  gently  moving  mists, 

That  soften  the  harsh  geometry  of  the  steel-girt  buildings 

Into  a  fantasy  of  columns, 

Standing  tall  and  rising  into  low  and  twisting  clouds. 

Passive,  like  the  skyline, 

Sleep  the  people—' 

Mingling  threads  of  gaiety,  hatred,  desire, 

Frayed  into  dreams  and  exhaustion — 

A  transient  peace 

Before  the  men  disguise  themselves 

In  the  reality. 

Camilla  Grobe 


NAZE 

The  dry  heat  singed  the  growth  of  whiskers  on  the 
bronzed  face.  Reis  lifted  a  long-fingered  hand  to 
rub  his  chin,  and  then  sluggishly  raised  his  half-dressed 
body  from  the  cot.  The  suppressed  springs  squeaked 
at  being  released  from  the  weight  of  his  large  frame,  the 
intrusion  breaking  into  the  music  of  the  waves'  collaps- 
ing over  the  gravel-rimmed  beach.  He  walked,  bare- 
foot, across  the  floor  of  the  fishing  cabin  and  put  a 
soot-stained  coffee  pot  on  the  stove.  Once  again  the 
serenity  was  broken  by  the  sputters  of  an  approaching 
motorboat ;  and  through  the  half-open  door,  he  saw  the 
Naze,  whose  name  meant  "why"  in  the  Orient,  cut 
through  the  ripples  that  played  in  front  of  her. 

"Reis!"  and  then  a  pause  as  the  motor  took  one  last 
breath  and  choked  out.  "Reese!  Come  help  with  the 
load!"  his  father's  harsh  voice  called  from  the  pier.  Reis 
took  his  time  in  turning  off  the  fire  and,  picking  up  a 
pair  of  worn  tennis  shoes,  he  left  the  dirty  cabin  and 
went  out  into  the  mid-day  glare  of  the  bay-front. 

"If  it  was  left  up  to  you  we'd  never  get  no  fish.  I  had 
one  helluva  time  liftin'  the  traps  into  the  boat  because 
they  was  full,  and  half  of  what  was  in  them  was  dead. 
What  in  God's  name  are  you  on  this  earth  for,  to  lay 
around  and  eat  and  loaf  and  make  livin'  a  general 
nuisance?"  and  the  red  face  of  the  old  man  grew  more 
red.  His  leathered  hands  jerked  the  tie-in  ropes  securely 
to  the  pier.  "It  ain't  gonna  be  long  before  I  get  fed  up 
with  your  day-dreamin'  and  nonsense,  and  tell  you — not 
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ask  you — to  get  out."  Reis  didn't  answer.  He  stepped 
into  the  boat  and  began  pulling  at  the  traps  that  held  a 
two-day  catch  of  fish,  most  of  which  were  dead.  The  old 
man  shook  the  pier  with  his  heavy-booted  walking,  and 
disappeared  into  the  cabin. 

Reis  snatched  at  the  soggy  nets  filling  the  floor  of  the 
boat.  Glassy  eyes  stared  at  him  through  the  mesh,  and 
the  stench  of  sun-dried  scales  repulsed  him.  The  slimy 
mucus  seeping  through  t'he  putrefying  skin  spread  over 
his  fingers  as  he  sorted  the  "keep"  ones  from  the  "throw 
away"  ones ;  and,  with  each  automatic  movement,  resent- 
ment swelled  his  throat  as  water  swelled  a  dead  croaker. 
The  day  had  been  pleasant  until  the  old  man  came; 
that's  the  way  it  always  was.  He'd  yell  and  stomp  and 
swear.  Reis  wouldn't  answer;  but,  whether  he  was  sit- 
ting on  the  beach  watching  the  bubbles  race  each  other 
to  shore,  or  tossing  stiff,  sticky  fish  into  a  burlap  sack, 
the  words  always  came  back:  "You  damn  lazy  loafer; 
bummin'  your  keep  off  me.  Well,  take  your  blessed 
brushes  and  perch  yourself  on  the  sand  dune  and  paint 
a  pretty  picture.  That's  all  you're  good  for."  The  con- 
stant droning  of  the  tide,  the  splat  of  the  waves  as  they 
bathed  the  pier  stobs,  the  clap  of  the  Naze's  bottom 
against  the  rising  and  falling  surf — none  of  these  could 
drown  out  his  father's  anger,  disgust,  disappointment. 
And,  again,  the  words  were  coming  back:  "  .  .  .damn 
lazy  loafer;  bum,  Bum,  BUM!" 

Reis  gave  a  last  tug  to  the  nets  stretched  on  the  pier 
to  dry,  and  swung  the  burlap  over  shoulder.  The  cool 
trickle  of  second-hand  bay  water  slid  down  his  back  as 
he  walked  to  the  pick-up  truck  stationed  near  the  cabin. 
"See  if  you  can  make  it  back  in  time  to  drop  the  lines 
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before  noon,"  the  voice  barked  from  inside;  and  Reis 
let  the  load  go  with  a  thud  into  the  metal  truck  bed. 

"Good  morning,  Reis,"  and  the  usual  greeting  got  the 
usual  reply:  "Good  morning,  Mr.  Miller.  I'm  a  bit  late, 
but  the  load's  out  in  the  truck.  Not  a  very  big  load, 
I'm  afraid." 

"What's  the  matter,  boy?  Spending  too  much  time 
out  on  the  dune  again,  huh?  Better  watch  that.  The  old 
man  was  in  last  evening  for  his  beer  and  some  groceries 
for  your  ma,  and  he  said  he  hadn't  seen  hide  nor  hair  of 
you  for  a  couple  of  days.  I  kind  of  figured  you'd  been  out 
again,  so  I  kept  my  mouth  shut.  By  the  way,  I've  got 
some  kind  of  letter  here  for  you,  and,  oh — those  can- 
vases came.  They're  in  the  back  room  behind  some  cases 
of  canned  tomatoes.  I'll  get  them  for  you."  The  small 
pig-eyed  proprietor  of  the  general  store  left  the  counter 
and  went  into  the  back  room,  returning  shortly  with  a 
large,  flat  package  and  the  letter.  Reis  thanked  Mr.  Miller 
and  hurried  out  to  the  truck  for  the  fish  and  to  get  the 
canvases  out  of  sight. 

That  afternoon,  after  lines  had  been  dropped  and  the 
catch  iced  down,  Reis  steered  the  Naze  toward  the  sand 
dune.  On  the  other  seat  in  the  boat  lay  the  new  can- 
vases, and  a  few  used  ones — cloths  that  pictured  the  bay 
when  an  egg-yolk  sun  lifted  daylight  on  the  undisturbed 
water  ;  or  when  the  tide  came  in  to  spend  its  play- 
time on  the  beach  in  late  afternoon ;  or  when  the  moon 
threw  down  rhinestones  to  make  a  necklace  of  the  bay. 
And  on  these  canvases  were  painted  the  reasons  for 
Reis's  staying  here.  The  dune — it  was  his;  and  from  the 
sandy  mound  he  could  see  the  Point, where,  after  dark, 
the  dance-hall  lights  seemed  as  many  and  as  bright  as 
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the  stars;  and  from  the  other  side  he  could  see  the  cliffs, 
sculptured  by  the  wind's  chisel  and  glazed  with  salt 
spray.  On  the  dune,  he  could  feel  a  closeness  with  a 
happy  past,  and  the  welcome  of  a  variegated  future;  he 
could  want  beauty  and  peace  and  he  could  have  them. 
The  lengths  of  water — nothing  but  water — separated 
him  from  that  part  of  bay-life  that  he  hated:  stinking 
fish,  dirty  floors,  dripping  nets;,  and  the  Naze  could 
carry  him  away  from  these.  The  tangible  things  were 
left  behind,  but  even  the  water  couldn't  put  enough 
distance  between  Reis  and  his  father.  The  beat  of  that 
voice  repeated,  over  and  over  again,  as  rhythmically  as 
the  splashes  that  washed  up  to  the  dune;  and,  lying 
there  on  the  sand,  Reis  heard  it : ' '  .  .  .  get  out  and  work  .  .  . 
lost  all  the  catch  .  .  .  good  for  nothing,  Good  For  Nothing, 
GOOD  FOR  NOTHING!"  The  words  gnawed  at  his 
insides,  as  they  had  all  his  life,  and  he  turned  over  on 
his  stomach  to  break  the  incessant  pounding.  The  letter 
that  Mr.  Miller  had  given  him  felt  bulky  in  his  pocket, 
so  he  tore  open  the  envelope  on  which  was  written  a 
return  address  in  the  East. 

"Dear  Mr.  Griffin  .  .  .  Congratulations  .  .'■ .  your  entries 
.  .  .  exhibit  your  paintings  .  .  .  suggest  come  to  New 
York  .  .  .  Prompt  reply  .  .  .  Director,  Little  Gallery."  The 
words  were  as  real  as  his  father's  but  they  didn't  pound 
or  beat  or  gnaw.  They  came  when  the  sun,  high  over- 
head, warmed  the  salty  froth  that  washed  around  the 
dune's  outline.  Reis  lay  there,  wondering  if  the  words 
of  hate  could  reach  across  the  miles  and  tighten  the 
knots  of  anger  and  disappointment  that  now  bound 
him.  He  knew  that  never  again  would  he  feel  the  thin 
jelly  of  dead  fish  trickle  down  his  hands,  or  stretch  a 
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grit-infested  net  over  a  pier.  He  knew  that  he  could 
paint  when  he  wanted  to,  and  wouldn't  have  to  worry 
about  checking  the  traps;  he  could  order  his  own  can- 
vases, and  he  wouldn't  have  to  hide  them. 

The  letter's  words  were  there,  too,  when  the  afternoon 
brightness  shifted  to  pale,  and  later,  dim ;  the  grey-gold 
sky  became  purple,  then  deep  blue.  The  words  lingered 
on  until  the  lights  on  the  Point  began  to  sparkle,  and 
the  chilly  breeze  started  blowing  idle  spray.  Reis  looked 
toward  the  clifffs.  He  saw  them  melt  into  the  beach,  and 
the  beach  into  the  water,  and  the  water  came  out  to  the 
dune.  Could  he  leave?  He  stared  down  at  the  letter  in 
his  hand  and  then  out  to  the  bay  which  had  given  him 
his  art.  His  job  was  to  take  these  beauties  from  the 
land,  the  sky,  the  water,  and  put  them  on  canvas.  If  he 
left  the  bay,  would  there  be  more  sunsets,  more  nights, 
more  early  mornings  like  these?  Could  he  lose  his  art  by 
going?  Would  these  sights  fade  and  die  in  time — leaving 
nothing  on  the  canvas? 

Patricia  Ann 
Cunningham 
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CRY  IN  A  SUNSET 
(A  Prose  Poem) 

The  pink  gauze  behind  the  evening  trees  comes  for  a 
while  and  goes:  we  will  not  ask  why.  But  we  will 
live  our  lives  remembering  that  once  we  saw  trees  in 
thin  haze,  this  seeing  returning  the  flush  of  sun-going 
to  quicken  for  us  the  scape  of  yesterday. 

It  was  the  while  of  shadows  in  the  room,  the  while  of 
trailing  shadows.  He  drew  one  of  them  for  his  wife 
beside  him,  for  Leslie  whom  he  loved.  He  drew  to  the 
melody  of  the  shadow,  the  one  inseparable  from  the 
other  now.  Leslie  was  intense;  she  had  known  Glen  this 
way  before.  From  the  turning  disc,  the  tune:  a  tune 
from  a  turning  disc,  disc  turning,  turning,  disc  turning, 
turning  in  no  month,  only  in  a  mood. 

"They  called  us  the  Punch  and  the  Poet,  Leslie.  For 
in  him  there  were  muscles  and  deep  colors  and  in  me 
there  were  words  and  a  strain  of  the  unknown.  We  lived 
the  boy-years  through  together,  knowing  the  full-faced 
sun  and  the  full-faced  wind,  and  we  knew  the  boy-sin 
together.  And  in  these  years  we  promised  to  die  for 
what  we  loved.  But  we  grew  to  wonder  about  overcasts 
and  storms,  and  Grant  one  day  said  to  me,  T  want  the 
full-faced  sun  again.'  And  I  knew  that  we  lived  no 
longer  the  boy-years." 

"But  tell  me  why,  Glen,  why  the  sun  no  more?" 

"The  mist  came,  Leslie,  from  the  others,  from  the 
twisted  ones.  They  made  him  one  of  them  and  only  his 
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mother  and  I  stood  beneath  the  heavy  cloud  with  him. 
She  knew  and  loved  me  well  and  we  spoke  of  Grant  on 
nameless  evenings.  And  once  she  wept  to  me,  'My  Grant 
could  not  kiss  me  last  night,  and  the  neighbor  said  a 
wicked  thing.'  You  must  play  the  piece  again,  Leslie. 

"The  people  of  Illani  did  remark.  Grant  grew  to  deeper 
darknesses  and  Mama  King  asked  me  to  use  my  words 
with  him.  I  spoke  and  he  listened:  I  spoke  of  the  month 
of  Carol,  the  girl  on  whose  cheek  the  sun  of  him  first 
shone ;  I  spoke  of  books  and  better  words  than  mine ;  I 
spoke  of  Mama  King  whose  gardens  were  washing 
away  in  the  rains.  But  my  words  were  not  for  Grant, 
not  for  him  from  whom  I  had  learned  the  whiteness  of 
cotton  fields  and  the  sweetness  of  the  honeysuckle. 
Only  the  night  for  Grant." 

"But  tell  me  why,  Glen,  why  the  light  no  more?" 

"Grant  loved  no  thing.  He  plucked  the  sun  from 
Carol's  cheek  and  found  no  place  for  it  again.  He  even 
pierced  at  Mama  King.  Play  it  again,  Leslie,  as  he 
played  it  again  and  again.  She  went  to  Padre  Mayne 
who  prayed  with  her  for  him.  For  months  they  prayed 
while  I  followed  Grant  in  ditches  and,  when  I  could, 
cleared  the  dirt  from  his  eyes  for  him  to  try  to  see  the 
sun  again.  And  once  I  saw  him  cry  in  a  sunset." 

There  are  those  who  are  given  to  themselves :  we  will 
not  ask  why.  There  is  nothing  for  them  to  take ;  they  are 
the  brown  leaf  that  calls,  then  crushes.  But  in  their 
adoption  of  the  empty  selves,  they  cannot  sometimes 
know;  they  are  mere  silhouettes  and  only  comment 
comes  of  them. 

Leslie  leaned  her  head  against  her  husband's  knee 
and  he  half-framed  it  with  his  hand.  She  felt  the  breath 
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of  him  in  partial  cadence  with  the  melody  and  broke  the 
moment's  hush. 

"Glen,  could  there  never  be  light  for  him?" 

"I  saw  it  once,  Les,  once.  Mama  King  found  him  on 
his  knees  one  night  in  the  stillness  of  moonsleep  and 
she  knelt  beside  him  and  kissed  him.  And  then  Grant 
came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  my  words.  Because  I 
knew  he  could  not  love,  I  could  not  offer  happiness. 
'You  cannot  kill  the  whole  God,  Grant,'  I  said;  'your 
part  alone  will  die.  The  sun  is  Mama  King's  and  mine.' 
And  I  waited  while  the  tempest  twisted  in  his  brow." 

"The  light,  Glen,  the  light!" 

"He  asked  if  he  could  share,  and,  Les,  the  sun  was  in 
his  face  again!  He  said  he'd  lost  his  happiness  in  Carols 
of  the  dark  and  knew  that  he  had  killed  their  loving, 
too;  he  told  of  his  self-hatred  for  his  brief  time  with 
Mama  King  and  asked  that  I  forgive  him.  He  grasped 
my  shoulder  with  his  arm  and  with  no  words,  we  walked. 
We  did  not  note  the  full-faced  sun,  nor  /feel  the  full- 
faced  wind,  but,  oh,  the  reaching  thought! 

"But,  Les,  it  lasted  only  a  day.  For  fighting  the  sun 
and  Mama  King  and  me  was  the  amber  warmth,  the 
rose-light,  and  the  raucous  laugh  and  Grant  thought 
that  that  was  what  he  loved.  On  another  nameless 
evening,  the  clouds  crashed  over  his  sun,  clashed  and 
crashed,  and  rained,  rained.  And  I  heard  that  Grant 
was  dead,  had  died  at  a  pistol's  point.  The  people  of 
Illani  were  a  hum  and  a  noise  and  a  crashing  and  clash- 
ing about  the  body  of  Grant  and  I  pushed  my  way 
to  him  and  saw  him  on  the  steps  of  the  movie-house 
with  that  crowd  about  him,  himself  alone.  And  he  was 
bleeding,  Les,  bleeding  away  the  life  that  I  had  sustained 
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in  ditches.  He  was  bleeding,  alone.  And  there  was 
nothing  left  of  him  for  the  people  of  Illani  but  an  atti- 
tude." 

Henry  Delaune 


THE  PASSING 

Heat  waves  rolled  from  the  blue  dazzle  of  the  Dixie 
sky,  blistering  the  pavement  and  twisting  the  tar 
on  the  street  in  shimmering  wavelets. 

She  escaped  into  the  wide  entrance-way  of  the  store, 
and  began  looking  at  the  shoes  arranged  in  attractive 
tiers  and  stands  inside  the  show  windows.  The  glare 
was  less  bright  in  the  door-way,  and  her  pupils  began 
rounding  out  a  little  from  the  squint  they  had  had  to 
assume  since  she  had  left  the  bus  half  an  hour  before. 
She  brushed  her  soft,  straight,  black  hair  back  from  the 
cream  yellow  of  her  face,  smoothed  her  dress,  and  wait- 
ed, looking  at  the  shoes,  while  the  dress  unclung  from 
her  sticky  back. 

The  air-conditioning  allowed  some  cool  air  to  escape 
from  the  shadowy  inside  of  the  store,  and  she  felt  the 
pleasurable  stroking  of  it  upon  her  face  and  legs.  She 
noticed  some  styles  she  liked ;  her  heart  seemed  sunken 
to  her  nervous  stomach,  and  beat  a  rat-a-tat-tat  in 
rhythm  with  the  numbers  she  memorized. 

She  walked  leisurely  up  one  show  window,  across  the 
entrance,  and  down  the  other  one.  Then,  apparently 
satisfied  with  her  choices,  she  approached  the  entrance, 
her  hands  clasped  in  front  of  her  to  prevent  them  from 
shaking. 

"May  I  help  you,  ma'm ? "  a  youngish  salesman  with  re- 
ceding hair  and  a  broad-shouldered  suit  approached  her. 

"Yes,  please.  I'd  like  to  see  styles  427  and  318,  in 
brown  and  white.  Size  six-and-a-half  B." 
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"Yes,  ma'm"  enthusiastically  responded  the  salesman. 
"Just  have  a  seat  and  I'll  have  .those  shoes  for  you  in  a 

jiffy" 

Slowly,  her  hands  still  clutching  each  other,  her  heart 
pounding  as  if  tolling  the  hour,  she  had  her  shaky  legs 
carry  her  toward  the  seats.  Smells  of  two  races  met  her 
nostrils:  the  thick  powdered  sweat  of  the  heavily  fleshed 
Negro  women,  the  softer,  acrid  smells  of  the  white.  The 
seats  loomed  before  her.  Her  legs  almost  disobeyed  her 
will,  wishing  to  follow  the  habit  that  always  forced  them 
to  the  back  seats.  She  sat  down.  A  white  woman  across 
from  her  argued  with  one  of  the  salesmen ;  two  white 
girls  beside  her  flirted  with  the  manager. 

She  looked  at  their  faces  to  see  if  they  too  heard  the 
sharp  beating  inside  her  chest,  but  they  gave  her  no 
more  than  a  passing  glance.  She  almost  let  out  her 
breath  in  a  great  whoosh  of  relief. 

The  salesman  came  back,  carrying  the  two  pairs  of 
shoes.  "Well,  here  they  are,"  he  said,  "and  you  really 
picked  'em  right  when  you  chose  these.  They'll  keep  their 
shape,  take  polish  like  a  sponge,  that  white'll  really  ..." 

As  he  spouted  his  line,  the  salesman  began  to  fit  the 
shoes  on  her.  Involuntarily  she  had  begun  to  reach  out 
for  them,  but  in  the  last  instant  she  had  recalled  herself 
and  let  him  wait  on  her. 

"Say,  Jones," — the  manager  interrupted  his  con- 
versation to  address  the  young  salesman — "you  can't 
wait  on  the  lady  there  ..."  Her  heart  cramped  into  an 
intense  ball  and  her  muscles  tightened;  automatically 
she  withdrew  her  foot  from  the  salesman's  touch,  and 
her  hands  on  the  armrests  shook  visibly.  "How  manv 
times  do  I  have  to  tell  you  to  stay  in  your  section?" 
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No  one  in  the  store  turned  to  look ;  the  buzz-buzz  did 
not  lessen.  The  two  girls  looked  at  her  idly.  The  manager 
turned  back  to  them,  and  the  salesman,  with  a  half- 
hidden  grimace  of  rebellion,  said,  "I'm  sorry,  lady,  but 
we'll  have  to  go  to  my  section  of  seats ;  you  see,  on  busy 
days  ..."  She  did  not  notice  the  rest  of  the  explanation; 
her  body  slumped  in  the  seat  and  she  breathed  deep- 
ly... 

Before  she  completely  regained  her  composure,  they 
were  in  his  section.  "...  And  you  see,"  he  was  saying, 
"the  ball  of  the  foot  is  completely  supported  by  the  ..." 

"All  right,"  she  said,  "I'll  take  them." 

"Thank  you,  ma'm;  I'm  sure  you'll  find  them  very 
satisfactory."  He  took  off  the  new  shoes  and  put  on  her 
the  old  ones.  "Would  you  care  for  the  polish — the  bag 
to  match?" 

"No,  thank  you;  that'll  be  all.  How  much  will  that  be?" 

She  waited  for  the  shoes  to  be  wrapped  and  listened 
to  a  saleslady  explaining  the  virtues  of  a  pair  of  stockings. 
Everyone  seemed  to  move  with  a  languid,  delicious 
laziness;  she  saw  her  own  hand,  incredibly  slow  and 
graceful,  a  thing  apart,  reaching  for  the  stockings;  she 
felt  the  soft  nuzzle  of  the  shoe  box  under  her  arm;  she 
saw  a  waiting  salesman  spread  his  thin  lips  into  a  languid 
leer. 

Her  legs  somewhere  away  from  her,  she  nevertheless, 
with  an  unperturbed  kind  of  surprise,  found  herself  in 
front  of  the  glass  door,  which  reflected  softly  shimmering 
wavelets  of  afternoon  sun.  Warm,  heavy  air  caressed  her 
limbs  .  .  . 

"Call  again,  customers,"  the  doorman  was  saying  to 
a  couple  of  colored  girls. 
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"Come  back,  lady,"  he  said  to  her. 

"Call  again,  lady,"  he  said  to  the  office-girl  behind  her. 

She  walked  two  slow,  crowded  jostling  blocks  before 
she  noticed  her  slow-moving  legs  and  found  the  dress 
again  clinging  to  her  back.  For  an  instant  she  stood 
still;  then,  looking  at  her  wrist  watch,  she  exclaimed, 
"Oh  my!"  and  set  out  on  a  fast  clicking  walk  to  the  bus 
depot. 

She  handed  the  driver  her  ticket,  hesitated  an  un- 
noticeable  instant,  then,  seeing  the  girl  from  her  village, 
made  her  way  to  the  stifling  back  seats.  "Hello,  Joan," 
said  the  girl  to  her,  "you  been  shopping?" 

Joan  answered  her  and  then  let  her  talk  of  her  new 
boy  friend.  "This  week,"  Joan  thought,  "I'll  pack  and 
find  a  room  in  the  city.  I  shall  visit  the  folks  on  week- 
ends." 

She  picked  up  a  paper  that  had  been  left  in  the  seat 
across  from  her  and  folded  it  to  the  advertisement 
section.  "John  makes  twenty-seven  fifty  now,"  the  girl 
was  saying,  "and  pretty  soon  we'll  have  enough  to  .  .  ." 

Joan's  eyes  leisurely  wandered  down  a  help-wanted 
column.  The  girl's  voice  buzzed  on.  A  fly  curled  lazily 
through  the  thick,  sticky  air.  A  Negro  in  front  of  them 
coughed. 

On  top  of  the  column,  in  bold,  thick  letters,  was 
printed : 

WANTED:  STENOGRAPHERS— WHITE. 

Alfred  M.  Groner 
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PICTURE  THE  CLOUDS  . . . 

Picture  the  clouds  as  they  slope  away 

their  foreheads  dark  with  thought — 
See  the  wind  at  their  back  with  his 

shoulders  gray,  hunched  for  the  next  onslaught — 
Picture  the  tree  of  springs  gone  by, 

his  screaming  arms  upraised — 
See  the  fingers  clutching  the  open  sky, 

hear  his  shrill  sad  hymn  of  praise. 
With  a  hill,  a  rock  and  the  ripping 

grass,  fill  the  scene  and  set  it  free; 
Let  it  live  in  your  sadness,  thrive  in 

your  love, 
Let  it  be  your  song  to  me — 

Morgan  Padgett 


THE  WALLS  AROUND  PACO 

Paco  sat  naked  on  the  bank  of  the  stream,  staring 
down  into  the  water  that  was  ribboned  emerald  and 
jade  and  white  in  the  rush  of  its  flood. 

A  snakedoctor  skimmed  along  the  water-edge,  then 
dropped  onto  a  green  reed  close  to  Paco's  hand.  Paco 
slid  down  on  his  side  to  bring  his  eye  close  to  the  delicate 
creature.  Its  wings,  like  frames  the  covering  for  which 
had  been  lost,  were  held  motionless,  projecting  outward 
from  each  side  of  the  long,  tapering  body.  Paco  raised 
his  hand  slowly  toward  the  silver  gauze  of  them,  and  the 
insect  flew  away,  zigzagging  outward  with  speed  and 
grace. 

Paco  saw  the  green  body  and  the  silver  wings  poised 
in  the  schoolbook  illustration.  "Some  of  the  larger  spe- 
cies of  dragonfly  in  the  West  Indies  have  been  known  to 
swoop  up  small  fish." 

"The  Indies,"  he  thought,  "...  I'd  go  to  the  Indies. 
But  Padre  will  keep  me  here  working  in  the  field." 

"You  stay  home  and  work  in  the  field,  Paco.  The 
school  is  not  good  for  you;  you  learn  too  much  that  is 
to  you  no  importance.  You  stay  home  and  work  with 
me  in  the  field,  you  lazy  trastol"  His  father's  voice  was 
sullen  and  sharp. 

The  water  was  an  escape.  But  the  first  numbness 
passed  quickly,  and  then  his  senses  and  his  troubled 
thoughts  came  abruptly  back.  The  wet,  green  chill,  the 
shock  that  quivered  in  the  marrow  of  his  bones — these 
were  familiar  symptoms  of  the  plunge  from  sultry  air 
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down    into   the   dark   cold   of  the  spring-fed  stream. 

Paco  thrashed  his  legs,  and  with  a  broad  stroke  of 
his  arms,  righted  himself  at  the  bottom  so  that  for  a 
moment  he  stood  almost  erect.  What  was  usually  a  nar- 
row, clear  creek  was  swollen  into  a  swift-flowing  stream 
by  the  summer  rains;  but,  so  near  the  source,  the  water 
was  still  clear.  An  emerald  glow  filtered  down  from  its 
surface. 

Paco  thought,  "This  is  good,  good .  .  .  away  from 
everything  down  here  .  .  .  dark  and  cool  and  far  away  .  .  . 
and  the  water  cold  on  my  skin."  He  loved  the  water's 
flowing  against  him  and  the  live  rush  of  it  between  his 
legs  and  under  his  arms.  He  loved  washing  away  the 
rough  touch  of  clothes  that  lingered  on  his  body. 

Too  soon  his  refuge  thrust  in  on  him;  the  moment 
was  gone  and  the  breath  was  gone  from  his  lungs.  He 
pushed  upward  to  the  surface  where  the  cloud-sifted 
light  dimly  glistened  on  his  wet  black  hair  and  dark 
shoulders. 

The  second  descent  was  better ;  it  seemed  not  so  cold, 
and  the  furious  activity  made  him  forget  that  other 
world  and  the  terror,  the  hatred  and  the  meanness  that 
polluted  it. 

"I  wish  I  could  stay  here  ...  I  wish  I  could  hold  my- 
self here  and  never  go  back  to  that  place .  .  .,"  Paco 
thought.  And  the  suicidal  urge  was  strong  in  him,  pres- 
sing down  until  struggling  and  gasping  he  shot  to  the 
surface. 

Swimming  with  the  current,  he  worked  over  to  the 
bank  and  pulled  his  lank  brown  body  out  of  the  stream. 
The  water  fell  from  him,  leaving  a  spotted  trail  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  mossy  forest  floor. 
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He  lay  there  on  the  soft  moss,  letting  the  heat  come 
down  over  him  like  a  thick  towel.  The  sun  was  low  in 
the  west.  Its  silver  light  pierced  a  thin  veil  of  gray  cloud 
and  glimmered  on  his  nakedness.  Spreading  wide  his 
arms  and  legs,  he  let  the  dry  warmth  touch  the  intimate 
places  of  his  body. 

The  desperate  flight  from  the  farm,  the  hurrying  away 
after  the  day's  labor  in  the  field,  from  Mama's  unceasing 
"Paco!  .  .  .  Paco!"  and  the  dark  threats  of  his  father, 
had  gained  him  nothing.  He  couldn't  escape  the  con- 
science that  mocked  him  and  the  voice  which  screamed 
in  his  ear,  "Paco,  Paco,  you  lazy  trastol  You  damned 
puppy!" 

Paco,  sprawled  out  in  the  beauty  of  that  hidden  place, 
heard  the  words,  the  taunts,  saw  the  angry  face,  the 
dark  arms  striking  him  to  the  ground  in  the  power  of 
rage. 

Yesterday,  in  the  confessional,  he  had  said,  "I  called 
my  brother  a  bad  name,  Father."  And  he  had  wanted 
to  say,  "I  prayed  .that  my  father  should  die  because  he 
will  not  let  me  go  back  to  the  school  in  the  town."  The 
priest  said,  "You  are  young,  my  child.  Pray  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady  that  she  forgive  you,"  and  raised  his  hand 
in  token  of  forgiveness  for  the  sin  which  Paco  had  not 
committed.  "God  bless  you,  my  child.  Pray  for  me." 
And  under  the  priest's  hand,  Paco  had  seen  his  father 
go  down,  impaled  upon  the  lattice  that  separated  him 
from  his  solemn-faced  confessor. 

Paco  rolled  over  on  his  belly,  his  dark  face  screwed  up 
in  misery,  holding  back  the  flood.  Through  the  week  the 
joy  of  the  new  school  had  lain  heavy  in  his  stomach, 
making  him  dizzy  with  a  happy  nausea.  Now  Monday 
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was  almost  over  and  he  lay  exhausted  on  the  stream 
bank  after  the  long  day  in  the  field ;  his  ears  rang  with 
the  commands  of  his  father. 

His  life  had  walls  around  it,  insurmountable,  close  .  .  . 
walls  which  he  saw  mirrored  in  the  laughing  faces  of  the 
boys  coming  from  the  school  in  town.  That  he  could 
stretch  back  his  head  and  glimpse  the  stars  made  more 
stifling  the  narrowness  of  his  pit.  The  stars  at  first 
dazzled  and  then  stimulated  him.  Their  very  brightness 
lighted  up  the  walls  so  that  he  knew  they  were  there; 
and  he  longed  to  scale  them  but  knew  not  how  to  climb. 

Lying  by  the  stream,  his  pride  he  let  slip  away,  and 
the  tears  came.  He  stretched  sobbing  on  the  ground  as 
if  onto  the  earth  his  heart  could  vomit  its  fears  and 
hates  and  longings. 

"Paco!  Paco!" 

Paco  heard  the  voice  and  sat  up  quickly. 

Along  the  stream  bank  came  the  crippled  Esteban. 
He  was  younger  than  Paco,  and  very  small.  Sickness 
had  left  him  a  fragile  body  and  a  crippled  leg.  He  came 
down  the  bank  limping,  lurching  in  his  haste  and  under 
the  unwieldy  burden  which  he  carried. 

"Paco!  Mir  a!  Look  what  my  father  has  brought  from 
the  town." 

-  Paco  rose  from  the  ground  to  see  what  Esteban 
brought  with  such  pains. 

Esteban  sat  down  at  the  edge  of  the  stream  his  feet 
hanging  over  the  bank. 

"He  says  we  are  to  protect  ourselves.  He  does  not 
know  I  have  it  .  .  .  but  I  wanted  to  show  you,  Paco.  It  is 
a  real  gun  .  .  .  un  fusil  de  dos  canones.  It  will  shoot  a 
bird,  Paco.  Papa  shot  a  hawk,  a  very  large  hawk." 
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Paco  took  the  gun  into  his  hands,  turning  it  every 
way,  his  eyes  hungry,  sensing  the  power  that  lay  in  his 
tight  grasp.  He  said,  "It  is  true.  This  is  a  gun  that  will 
shoot.  Can  I  shoot  it?  I  think  I  shall  shoot  something, 
Esteban." 

"No,  no,  Paco.  No.  Papa  will  hear.  I  do  not  think  he 
knows  I  have  this  gun.  It  is  for  protect  us,  Papa  says. 
I  do  not .  .  ." 

"Is  it  loaded,  Esteban?  Did  your  papa  put  shells  into 
the  gun?" 

"I  do  not  know.  It  is  loaded,  I  think.  Papa  shot  a  very 
big  hawk  with  it.  Perhaps  it  is  loaded." 

"Then,  I  shall  shoot  a  hawk,  too.  A  very  big  hawk." 

"No,  please  no,  Paco!  Papa  would  not  like  to  hear  it." 

Paco  looked  up  through  the  trees  and  along  the  ribbon 
of  sky  that  paralleled  the  turns  of  the  river.  Far  away 
he  saw  a  tiny  silhouette  of  a  plane  against  the  gray  sky. 
But  there  was  no  bird. 

"I  will  take  it  to  show  my  father.  If  I  see  a  bird,  I  will 
show  him  that  I  can"  kill  a  bird.  My  father  .• .  ." 

Esteban's  small  dark  face  grew  pinched  in  a  deep 
frown.  "I  do  not  think  ..."  But  his  voice  of  protest  had 
turned  to  resignation. 

Then  as  Paco  started  back  from  Esteban's  clutching 
hand,  Esteban  screamed  and  darted  his  hand  toward  the 
gun.  Paco  jumped  and  ran.  "I  will  keep  it  only  a  little 
while,  I  will  bring  it  back  here  ...  in  a  few  minutes.  I 
will  bring  it  back  to  you  just  as  you  see  it  now." 

Esteban  stood  up  uncertainly.  His  expression  was 
very  sad.  "Come  back  quickly.  Papa  brought  the  gun 
for  protect  us  and  shoot  the  hawks." 

Paco    pulled    his   pants   on   quickly    and    with    the 
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big  fusil   under  his   arm   started   through  the  wood. 

When  he  came  to  the  fence,  he  ducked  under  holding 
the  gun  carefully  out  from  him,  and  ran  on  up  the  rising 
ground. 

At  the  top  of  the  slope,  again  the  hopelessness  of  his 
life  overwhelmed  him.  Looking  down  relentlessly  on  his 
tiny  world,  falling  then  in  the  shadows  of  dusk,  he 
seemed  to  grasp  each  part  of  it,  mangle,  crush,  powder, 
and  wash  away  all  its  ugly  substance  with  the  animate 
intensity  of  his  hatred.  The  adobe  hovel  squatting  close 
to  the  sloped  ground  appeared  so  burdened  by  humility 
it  would  draw  back  its  discomfited  clay  into  the  dust. 
The  walls  and  the  thatched  roof  were  spattered  and 
streaked  with  the  mud  of  summer  dust  and  rain.  The 
pigs  nuzzled  in  the  mud  and  kitchen  slop  that  littered 
their  pen.  A  naked  baby  played,  like  the  pigs,  in  her 
muddy  yard.  The  privy  stood  in  passive  obscenity,  its 
lockless  door  sagging  open.  The  forlorn  field  of  corn- 
stalks, stripped  of  their  fruit,  was  the  measure  of  the 
summer's  plenty ;  the  rain-soaked  field  of  cotton  was  the 
measure  of  the  winter's  want. 

The  dark  silhouette  of  a  man,  Paco's  father,  appeared 
in  the  field.  "Paco!  Paco!  I  see  you  up  there!  Venga 
aca\" 

Paco  started  truculently  down.  Then,  with  the  hesi- 
tant gait  of  the  prisoner,'  he  started  toward  his  father. 

Like  a  nervous  shock  the  electricity  of  power  went 
through  him  as  the  sensation  of  warm  metal  surged 
through  his  brain  and  he  grasped  tighter  the  gun  in  his 
hand.  He  walked  slowly  forward  toward  the  field,  his 
mind  a  blank,  his  legs  moving  blindly,  led  on  by  the 
impetus  of  a  terrible  thought.   The  helplessness  was 
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somehow  gone.  The  world  fell  away.  Only  the  dark  sil- 
houette drew  nearer,  nearer. 

An  explosion,  the  silhouette  crumpling  into  the  mud, 
and  then  an  unfathomable  darkness. 

"Esteban!  Esteban!  Your  gun,  Esteban.  Here  is  your 
gun!"  Paco  ran  screaming,  tears  burning  his  cheeks, 
back  up  the  hill  into  the  woods.  His  cries  echoed  back. 
"Esteban!  Your  gun.  Take  back  your  gun!" 

Malcolm  Herndon 


A  MATTER  OF  ECONOMICS 

The  boy  got  off  the  bicycle,  flipped  up  the  kickstand 
and  started  up  the  steps.  No  porch  light,  he  thought, 
looking  at  the  locked  and  darkened  entrance ;  guess  they 
must  have  gone  to  bed  after  all. 

Inside,  a  single  table  lamp  burned,  casting  strange 
patterns  of  light  and  shadow  about  the  half -lit  room.  The 
boy  closed  the  door  quietly  and  began  his  way  to  the 
end  of  the  hall  when  a  stern,  authoritative  voice 
challenged  him. 

"I  want  to  speak  to  you  a  minute;  come  here."  It  was 
his  father.  "Well,  where  have  you  been  ? "  Without  wait- 
ing for  an  answer  he  continued  on. 

"It's  one  o'clock  and  you  didn't  even  let  us  know  you 
had  got  in  from  school .  .  .  your  mother  was  very  much 
concerned  about  you.  Where  have  you  been  all  this 
time?" 

"I  ...  I  went  down  to  mail  a  letter,"  the  boy  answered 
hesitantly,  "then  stopped  off  for  a  while  at  the  bowling 
alley." 

The  boy  looked  down  at  the  floor  and  the  faded  carpet 
that  had  been  there  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  Then 
his  eyes  drifted  to  the  wallpaper — hanging  loose  during 
the  winter  and  at  the  old  and  beaten  furniture  that 
would  have  been  replaced  had  it  not  been  for  the  war. 
He  looked  up  finally,  saying  nothing. 

"What  have  you  been  doing,"  the  father  repeated. 
"You  haven't  been  down  at  the  bowling  alley  all  this 
time." 
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"No,  I  left  at  eleven — that's  when  they  close.  I  fooled 
around  a  little  and  came  home." 

"Why   didn't   you   let   us   know   where  you  were?" 

"I  couldn't."  Again  the  boy's  eyes  avoided  his  father's, 
looking  far  off  in  the  distance.  "I  couldn't  because  I 
knew  Mr.  Dunn  was  at  the  house  waiting  for  me  to  come 
in.  That  was  at  four." 

"How  could  you  have  known  he  was  here?  He  didn't 
write  you  he  was  coming — he  told  me  he  didn't." 

"I  saw  a  car  parked  in  front  of  the  house  when  I  came 
home  from  school.  When  I  saw  the  Dallas  license  plates 
with  a  Dallas  Morning  News  design  attached  I  figured  it 
out.  I  knew  he  would  be  coming  down  sometime.  So  I  left." 

"He  was  too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  say  anything  to 
me  at  first.  Ts  your  son  in?'  he  said.  T'  m  Jim  Dunn  from 
the  circulation  department  and  would  like  to  speak  to 
him.'  I  told  him  I  hadn't  seen  you  and  didn't  know  when 
you  would  be  in.  He  waited  around  until  ten.  Why  didn't 
3'ou  tell  me  you  were  three  months  behind  on  your 
paper  bill?" 

There  was  no  answer. 

My  fault  of  course,  he  thought.  Should  have  kept  a 
closer  tab  on  him.  But  how  was  I  to  know?  I  didn't 
have  any  idea .  .  .  They  never  would  have  entrusted 
newspaper  agency  to  a  15-year-old  boy  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  the  war. 

"How  much  is  the  bill?"he  continued.  "Mr.  Dunn  said 
it  was  over  a  hundred  dollars." 

"It  is  $  143  .  .  ." 

"How  much  of  it  do  you  have?" 

"Thirty  dollars." 

"Thirty   dollars  out  of  almost  two  hundred!  What 
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have  you  done  with  all  that  money?  .  .  .  Are  there 
any  customers  you  haven't  collected  from  yet?" 

"Only  one;  Mrs.  Byrd.  She  owes  me  $  1.20.  But  I  don't 
think  I'm  going  to  be  able  to  collect  it.  I  had  to  stop  her 
paper  two  months  ago." 

"You'll  have  to  call  Mr.  Dunn  up." 

"Now?" 

"Yes." 

"Why  now?  Couldn't  it  wait  until  morning?" 

"No.  I  told  him  you  would  call  first  thing  after  you 
got  in.  He's  leaving  for  Houston  early  in  the  morning. 
He  has  to  clear  this  thing  up  right  away." 

"What'llI  tell  him?" 

"That's  your  problem  ...  I  didn't  spend  the  news- 
paper's money.  You'll  have  to  tell  him  yourself." 

The  boy  felt  lost.  He  had  never  thought  but  his  father 
would  see  him  through.  Vague  doubts  began  to  rise  in 
his  mind. 

"What  will  we  do?" 

"You'll  have  to  pay  him,  of  course." 

"But  you  know  I  don't  have  any  money;" 

"You  should  have  thought  of  that." 

The  father's  facial  muscles  tightened.  I  can't  let  him 
by,  he  thought,  I  can't.  He's  got  to  learn  for  himself 
what  money  means  .  .  .  taking  other  people's  money. 

"Couldn't  you  lend  me  the  money ...  I'll  pay  you 
back  ...  I'll  work  hard.  I  can  get  a  job  this  summer 
and ..." 

The  father  shook  his  head.  "You'll  have  to  talk  to 
Mr.  Dunn,"  he  said.  "If  you  can't  pay  him,  I  guess  the 
company  will  have  to  call  on  Mr.  Adams  for  bond  money. " 

"But  couldn't  you  .  .  .   can't  you  let  me  have  the 
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money,  just  this  once.  I'll  never  do  it  again  ...  I  promise 
.  .  .  honest  I  won't." 

"When  you  took  the  job  you  made  a  contract  to  pay 
the  company  for  the  newspapers  you  bought.  Mr.  Adams 
had  enough  faith  in  you  to  put  up  the  money.  'I'll  pay 
if  the  boy  doesn't,'  Adams  said.  'But  I  know  the  boy 
and  he  won't  make  me  have  to  pay.  That's  why  I'm 
willing  to  post  bond  on  him.'  That's  what  it  boils  down 
to  .  .  .  you  see  that,  don't  you?" 

"But .  .  ." 

"Didn't  you  know  it  would  be  like  that?  You  owe  and 
you  have  to  pay.  Here  is  Mr.  Dunn's  phone  number  .  .  . 
you'll  have  to  call  him.  No,  don't  look  at  me,  Mr.  Dunn 
is  the  man  you  want.  You  better  hurry  up  and  call  him. 
He  may  have  already  gone  to  bed.  Call  him." 

The  father  picked  up  the  receiver  and  handed  it  to  the 
boy.  He  took  it,  fumbling  in  his  hand  the  note  Mr.  Dunn 
had  left.  The  boy  gave  central  the  number.  He  waited. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  knew  what  it  meant  to  be 
alone,  really  alone  in  the  world. 

James  Longino 
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AFTER-VOICE 

Dream-distant  sang  the  unseen  lark,  a  girl, 
A  tone  to  silver-rim  the  blue  night's  hush : 
Calm,  muted  memory 
Of  loved  and  quiet  calls. 

Like  hers  responsive  is  the  singing  soul 
To  music's  whisper  of  the  angel  creed : 
The  echoed  strain  returns 
Subdued  and  sanctified. 

Her  chanting  came,  and  comes — oh,  comes  again — 
From  caverns  deep  within  the  secret  self, 
Repeating,  beating,  hums 
With  close  conclusive  sound. 

James  Raymond  Henry 


HOPE 

The  dark-haired  girl  sniffed  the  sterile  air  in  the 
waiting  room  rather  delicately.  She  sat  with  the 
unopened  copy  of  American  Home  in  her  lap,  her 
hands  folded  over  it.  Her  right  heel  was  up-raised 
a  fraction  of  an  inch  from  the  floor.  With  her  whole 
body  tense,  she  looked  like  a  solemn  kitten  prepared 
to  pounce. 

She  was  prepared  to  pounce.  Her  only  child  was  closet- 
ed with  the  doctor  behind  the  bald  white  door  bearing 
the  stark  sign  "Private." 

This  was  the  fifth  such  door.  Before  each  examination 
she  had  resolved  to  accept  the  diagnosis — the  verdict. 
She  had  not  accepted  the  others  and  she  could  not  assure 
herself  that  she  would  accept  this. 

Little  Ralph  looked  like  what  remained  in  her  memory 
of  her  husband — but  no,  her  memory  of  him  was  clouded 
with  the  faces  of  her  brother,  movie  actors,  the  doctors. 
She  lifted  her  purse  to  her  lap,  twisted  the  catch,  and 
withdrew  a  snapshot,  enclosed  in  a  cellophane  folder. 
The  photograph,  a  cheap  brown  tint,  did  not  volunteer 
a  speaking  likeness,  but  with  its  clues,  she  patched  to- 
gether his  face,  while  her  own  relaxed.  Its  lines  softened 
from  their  previous  alertness,  and  she  smiled  a  hazy, 
confused  smile.  Yes,  Little  Ralph  was  like  Big  Ralph. 
She  clung  to  that  thought  for  an  instant  before  her  mind 
and-  expression  plunged  back  to  their  former  channels. 
"Oh,  God,"  she  moaned,  "make  them  all  wrong.  Please, 
God!" 
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She  pulled  a  handkerchief  from  her  purse  and  cried 
into  it,  her  shoulders  shaking. 

The  outer  door  opened  briskly  and  another  young 
woman  stepped  into  the  waiting  room.  She  was  dressed 
as  if  for  a  party,  Dolores  noticed  obliquely,  while  hastily 
crumpling  her  handkerchief  in  her  purse.  The  woman, 
evidently  in  an  expansive  mood,  started  the  conver- 
sation. 

"Good  morning!"  she  shrilled  brightly,  "I  don't  believe 
I've  seen  you  here  before.  Are  you  an  old  patient?" 

"No,"  said  Dolores,  "this  is  my  first  visit." 

"You'll  like  Dr.  Brockman,"  the  other  replied.  "He's 
so  kind  and  gentle.  I've  been  his  patient  for  a  year,  al- 
though I  had  such  a  hard-  time  getting  him  to  do  my 
first  analysis.  He's  really  a  straight  psychiatrist,  you 
know." 

"I  know,"  Dolores  said,  "I  know." 

"I  know,"  she  thought.  "I  know  better  than  anyone. 
I  know  all  about  psychiatrists.  I  know  the  fat  ones  and 
the  thin  ones,  the  perfumed  ones  and  the  untidy  ones. 
I  know  the  plush  offices  and  the  plain  offices ;  I  know  the 
receptionists  and  the  nurses.  And  I  know  the  curious, 
catty  glances,  which  I  feel  and  my  son  does  not.  I  know, 
oh,  God,  I  know!" 

"I  have  dreams,"  said  the  woman.  "What  is  your 
difficulty?" 

"My  son  is  in  with  the  doctor,  now,"  said  Dolores. 

"In  there  with  the  doctor,  now,"  her  mind  complained, 
"behind  the  door,  out  of  my  care.  He  has  been  behind  so 
many  doors,  so  often.  But  he  doesn't  mind." 

"How  old  is  your  boy?"  asked  the  woman. 

"Five,"  answered  Dolores.  She  put  so  much  finality 
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into  her  tone  that  the  conversation  terminated  there, 
on  what  the  other  meant  to  be  the  threshold  of  intimacy. 

He  had  seemed  to  learn  very  slowly,  at  first;  then,  a 
few  months  ago,  she  finally  admitted  to  herself  that  he 
learned  too  slowly.  It  was  a  long  time  before  she  could 
bring  herself  to  ask  questions,  and  still  longer  before  she 
gathered  the  courage  for  their  first  trip  to  the  doctor. 
But  she  was  hardened,  now. 

The  unyielding  chair  pushed  against  the  small  of  her 
back,  and  she  sank  lower  to  ease  her  discomfort.  The 
magazine  and  purse  fell  to  the  floor.  As  she  stooped  to 
retrieve  them  the  other  woman  glanced  up  automatical- 
ly, then  resumed  her  reading. 

Dolores  fell  into  a  reverie  about  Ralph — Big  Ralph. 
Not  his  looks,  but  his  kindness,  his  companionship,  their 
small,  short  happiness,  and  his  death,  and  her  grief.  Then 
the  birth  of  his  son  and  the  rebirth  of  her  joy.  Her  peace 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  a  baby  causes.  And  then 
the  slow  dawn  of  the  terror  which  was  now  her  constant 
companion.  When  she  thought  she  was  going  to  cry 
again,  she  lit  a  cigarette,  and  let  herself  be  calmed  by  the 
activity  and  the  placid  curl  of  the  white  smoke. 

"Ralph,"  she  thought,  "this  is  your  son,  your  image, 
Ralph.  This  is  the  boy,  the  man,  who  will  carry  on  your 
name  and  your  life.  I  bore  him  for  this,  Ralph.  He  was  a 
part  of  you  and  a  part  of  me.  Really  more  of  me,  I 
think;  for  all  you  knew  was  the  pleasure  of  his  con- 
ception. Wherever  you  are,  Ralph,  don't  let  them  do 
this  to  you — to  me — to  Little  Ralph.  Fight  them,  Ralph. " 

Just  as  she  finished  this  prayer,  the  unmistakable 
noises  of  dismissal  were  heard  in  the  outer  office.  She 
rose  quickly  and  awkwardly  to  her  feet,  barking  her  shin 
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on  the  magazine  rack.  Her  hand  sought  the  tabletop  for 
support. 

The  door  opened.  The  sign  "Private"  was  replaced  by 
the  dignified  grey  face  of  the  doctor. 

Ignoring  the  other  woman,  the  doctor  said  formally, 
"I  am  sorry,  Mrs.  Giles,  but  I  will  have  to  support  the 
other  diagnoses.  From  all  indications,  your  son  will 
never  develop  to  a  normal  mental  age  of  more  than 
two  years.  It  would  be  best  for  him  and  for  yourself  if  he 
were  to  be  placed  in  a  reputable  institution.  I  have  filled 
out  a  form  which  will  be  necessary  for  his  commitment. 
It  is  included  here  with  your  other  papers.  You  should 
have  no  trouble." 

Blindly,  gropingly,  she  found  the  child's  clenched  fist. 
Clutching  it  desperately,  she  accepted  the  proffered 
papers. 

"Thank  you,  Doctor,"  she  murmured  unconsciously. 

As  the  outer  door  closed  smoothly  behind  her,  she 
relaxed  her  hand  and  the  paper  slid,  rustling,  to  the 
dusty  floor.  When  she  turned  toward  the  elevator,  her 
features  reflected  the  impotent  absence  of  expression  of 
the  child. 

Emmett  B.  McGeever 
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REYNOSA  JAIL 

It  was  Sunday  evening  and  the  square  was  crowded 
with  people.  The  girls  sat  together  on  the  concrete 
benches  or  walked  slowly  on  the  old  sidewalks  in  groups 
watching  from  a  distance  the  dressed-up  boys  of  the 
town.  Only  a  few  were  bold  enough  to  walk  together 
with  their  boy  friends.  On  the  corner  a  vendedor  with 
his  glass- windowed  cart  was  selling  the  sweet,  gaudy 
ices. 

Two  American  boys  were  strolling  down  the  diagonal 
of  the  square  to  the  bandstand  in  the  center,  when  they 
noticed  two  girls,  wearing  Colorful  skirts  and  lacy 
starched  blouses  white  against  their  olive  skins,  coming 
toward  them  smiling.  The  girls  eyed  the  grinning  boys 
as  they  passed,  and  turned  their  heads  to  look  back, 
still  smiling.  One  of  the  boys  turned  and  followed  them, 
calling,  "Wait  a  minute.  Come  on,  Henry."  The  girls 
stopped  and  waited  for  them,  talking  to  each  other  in 
Spanish,  and  laughing.  The  boys  had  not  noticed  the 
man  who  was  following  the  girls  and  who  had  stopped 
and  was  watching  the  group. 

One  girl  said,  "Mir a  los  gringos." 

"Hey,  I  know  that  word,  'gringo,'"  said  the  boy. 
"That's  a  bad  word.  Let  me  teach  you  some  better 
ones."  He  took  her  arm  and  tried  to  resume  the  stroll. 
She  held  back.  "Que  dice?"  she  said,  smiling  puzzledly. 

"Rubenl"  the  other  screamed. 

The  boy  felt  something  hit  his  head  and  he  fell  to  his 
knees,  unable  to  balance  his  body.  He  saw  Henry  strug- 
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gling  on  the  ground  with  a  large  Mexican  and  heard 
the  girls  screaming.  Then  he  heard  a  whistle  above  the 
screams  and  the  noise  of  running  feet.  The  Mexican  on 
the  ground  released  the  boy,  jumped  up,  and  ran  through 
the  crowd  that  was  gathering  around  them. 

Both  boys  got  slowly  to  their  feet  as  a  policeman  ran 
up,  his  club  in  his  hand.  He  was  dressed  in  faded  khaki, 
with  polished  black  leather  boots.  His  gun  hung  at  his 
hip.  He  said  something  rapidly  in  Spanish  and  the  girls 
both  started  talking  and  pointing  at  the  boys.  All  three 
talked  at  once,  their  accusing  manner  making  the  boys 
quite  angry. 

"Look,  Officer,  we  didn't  do  a  thing." 

The  man  understood  no  English  and  kept  saying  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  slowry  to  them.  Another 
policeman  pushed  his  way  through  the  ring  of  people 
and  began  talking  to  the  first  one.  The  crowd  was  talking 
and  the  boys  heard  the  word  "gringo"  several  times. 
They  had  never  been  the  center  of  a  mob  before  and 
were  anxious  to  do  anything  to  get  away. 

The  policemen  motioned  for  the  boys  to  come  with 
them.  "Look,  we've  got  to  get  back  across  the  bridge  by 
12  :oo.  We  were  just  talking  to  these  girls  and  this  man 
came  up  and ..."  The  officers  had  taken  out  their  guns 
and  were  motioning  for  them  to  go.  They  realized  that 
at  any  minute  they  could  be  hurt,  or  even  killed,  so  they 
went  through  the  crowd  with  them.  The  girls  were  left 
behind,  chattering  excitedly  to  the  people. 

They  walked  to  the  street,  to  an  old  black  Ford  with 
a  rusty  chrome  siren  on  the  fender.  An  officer  opened 
the  door  and  held  the  seat  forward  and  Henry  and  the 
other  man  got. in  the  back.  The  boy  got  in  the  front  and 
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the  officer  got  behind  the  wheel  and  they  drove  away. 
The  siren  began  its  screaming,  and  the  people  on  the 
darkening  streets  stopped  what  they  were  doing  to 
Stare  after  the  police  car.  They  came  to  an  old  grey  stone 
building,  important  among  the  stucco  walls  that  sur- 
rounded it.  The  officer  opened  the  door  and  the  boys 
were  led  up  the  steps. 

The  room  was  dimly  lighted  and  empty  except  for  a 
greyhaired  man  in  the  same  khaki  uniform  seated  be- 
hind a  table  on  which  was  a  large  ledger.  He  said  some- 
thing to  the  men  and  they  talked  back  and  forth  for 
several  minutes,  their  words  so  important,  yet  strange 
and  unintelligible.  The  greyhaired  man  wrote  in  the 
book. 

The  boy  felt  hands  going  over  his  pockets  and  his 
billfold  being  removed.  He  protested,  but  was  neither 
heard  nor  understood.  Then  one  of  the  men  took  his 
arm  and  began  to  lead  him  down  a  hall.  His  friend  was 
left  standing  before  the  table.  "Where  are  you  taking 
me?  Wait,  I  have  to  talk  to  Henry  ..." 

"Don't  worry,  I'll  get  you  out,"  Henry  shouted  after 
him. 

The  hall  ended  and  they  went  down  some  stairs  to  a 
big,  closed  door.  The  man  unlocked  it,  pushed  him 
through  into  darkness,  and  he  heard  it  close  behind  him. 

He  was  under  the  stars  in  a  high- walled  open  court. 
He  smelled  the  stench  of  human  excrement.  Then  his 
eyes  got  used  to  the  dark  and  he  saw  men  all  about  him 
in  a  circle,  dressed  in  dirty  grey  clothes,  with  dark  faces 
and  dirty  beards,  smelling  of  sweat  and  smoke  and 
filth.  They  began  to  talk,  asking  him  different  questions, 
none  of  which  he  understood.  He  felt  a  hand  on  his 
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billfold-pocket,  and  he  whirled  and  saw  more  dark  faces. 
They  were  satisfied  that  he  had  nothing  of  value,  so 
they  went  away,  leaving  him  weak  and  trembling  with 
fear. 

He  stood,  with  no  idea  of  what  to  do.  He  looked 
around.  The  court  was  a  square  with  a  concrete  floor  and 
an  open  latrine  in  one  corner.  Over  against  one  wall  was 
a  layer  of  straw  where  several  men  lay  asleep.  Then  he 
saw  someone  get  up  and  walk  over  to  him.  He  saw  it 
was  a  boy,  also  in  the  grey  clothes.  The  boy  stopped  in 
front  of  him  and  stood,  giggling  and  drooling.  He  opened 
his  mouth  to  speak  and  exposed  the  waggling  stump 
of  his  severed  tongue.  He  had  been  trained,  and  he  now 
extended  his  hand  and  felt  between  the  boy's  thighs. 
The  boy  gasped  and  struck  out  at  the  idiot,  hitting  his 
cheek  with  a  fist.  The  loose  face  twisted  and  began  to 
cry  soundlessly. 

The  boy  turned  and  ran  to  the  door  and  beat  against 
it  with  his  hands  for  a  long  while,  shouting  for  'the 
guards.  No  one  came,  so  he  stopped  and  then  went  over 
to  the  straw  to  lie  down,  but  it  smelled  of  urine,  so  he 
found  a  clean  bare  spot  by  the  wall  and  sat  down  with 
his  back  resting  against  the  stone,  his  legs  drawn  up 
against  his  body.  He  had  been  tense  and  afraid  for  so 
long  that  now  he  was  very  tired.  He  rested  his  head  on 
his  knees  and  tried  to  relax.  His  head  hurt  where  he  had 
been  hit  and  his  fingers  found  a  tender  swelling  above 
his  ear.  After  a  long  time  he  lost  consciousness.  His 
sleep  was  blank  and  dreamless. 

He  awoke  a  little  and  realized  that  it  had  gotten  very 
cold.  He  was  not  fully  conscious  but  he  had  been  feeling 
the  wind  against  his  body  some  time.  He  could  only 
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huddle  in  closer  to  himself  for  warmth.  His  brain  relaxed 
again  and  he  forgot  his  discomfort. 

He  heard  shouts  and  a  furious  wrestling  sound.  His 
thoughts  began  again,  and  his  eyes  slowly  focused  on  a 
group  of  three  men  fighting  across  the  yard.  He  saw 
that  two  of  them  were  trying  to  take  the  clothes  off  the 
idiot.  They  succeeded,  and  then  put  the  clothes  on 
themselves  for  warmth.  He  saw  the  white  body  of  the 
idiot  curl  up  on  the  straw,  shivering  with  cold. 

He  closed  his  eyes  tightly  and  rested  his  head  on  his 
folded  arms.  There  was  no  sound  but  the  whistling  of 
the  wind  above  the  high  walls. 

He  heard  a  rooster  crowing,  and  looked  up.  The  sky 
above  was  a  dark  grey.  It  would  soon  be  daylight.  His 
throat  was  itchy  and  painful  and  his  whole  body  ached. 
He  felt  as  if  all  his  skin  were  crawling  with  filth.  He 
stretched  out  slowly  and  then  stood  up.  The  men  were 
still  asleep  on  the  straw.  He  felt  the  need  to  relieve  his 
body  but  could  not  bring  himself  to  go  near  the  terrible 
latrine. 

He  sat  down  again,  unable  to  sleep  any  more.  He 
searched  his  memory  for  something  to  occupy  the  time. 
At  home  at  this  hour  he  would  be  up  and  washed  and 
sitting  in  the  warm  kitchen  eating  breakfast.  His  mother 
(his  mother!)  would  have  coffee  and  bacon  and  eggs  and 
toast  ready  and  they  would  eat  together.  Then  he  would 
go  out  in  the  grey  dark  to  the  feed  shed  and  get  the  pail 
of  oats  and  cotton-seed  meal  and  carry  it  to  the  cow  pen, 
the  damp  grass  wetting  the  cuffs  of  his  blue-jeans.  He 
would  set  the  feed-pail  before  the  cow  and  get  the  stool 
and  milk-bucket  and  soon  fill  it  with  warm,  frothy  milk. 
Then,  he  would  open  the  gate  to  the  tiny  calf  and  watch 
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it  push  and  poke  at  its  mother's  udder  for  its  morning 
meal.  Into  the  kitchen,  with  the  milk;  then  to  throw 
feed  to  the  hens  while  the  huge  sun  grew  above  the  black 
line  of  the  horizon  and  the  sweet  air,  cold  and  clean- 
smelling.  His  father  would  have  fed  the  pigs  and  would 
have  the  old  black  station  wagon  out  for  the  long  drive 
to  the  school.  Who  might  be  milking  the  cow  and  the 
chickens  this  morning,  he  wondered. 

The  door  opened,  and  an  officer  let  in  a  boy  with  a 
wire  rack  of  tin  plates  full  of  watery  beans.  He  set  it 
down  and  rang  a  cow-bell  he  had  tied  to  his  waist,  and 
the  men  on  the  straw  awoke. 

The  boy  hurried  over  to  the  officer.  "Mister,  I've  got 
to  get  out  of  here;   I've  got  to  get  home." 

The  man  grinned  and  shook  his  head  and  said  some- 
thing in  Spanish.  The  tray-boy  went  out  and  the  officer 
followed  and  locked  the  door.  The  men  came  over  and 
stood  around  the  plate  rack,  rapidly  eating  the  beans. 
The  boy  was  hungry,  but  he  never  thought  to  eat  any 
of  the  food. 

And  so  the  morning  went  on.  It  was  hours  later,  around 
nine  o'clock,  when  the  officer  came  again  and  unlocked 
the  door.  He  motioned  to  the  boy  to  come.  With  a 
joyous  heart,  he  followed  the  man  up  the  stairs  again 
into  the  large  room.  His  father  was  there. 

"Daddy,"  he  said  hoarsely,  the  word  sounding  silly  in 
that  place. 

"Hello,  son."  His  father's  voice  was  strange  and  edged 
with  anger. 

They  went  down  the  front  steps  and  he  saw  their  old 
station  wagon  there  at  the  curb.  Henry  was  waiting  in 
the  front  seat.  They  got  in  and  started  off.  No  one  spoke 
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for  several  minutes.  Then  Henry,  desperately,  "The 
bridge  was  closed  when  I  got  there,  and  I  couldn't  find 
a  phone  anywhere  all  night.  I  couldn't  call  anyone  till 
this  morning." 

Then  his  father  began.  "Damit,  can't  you  kids  take 
care  of  yourselves?  Here  I  have  to  leave  everything  to 
come  fifty  miles  to  get  you  out  of  some  damn  Mexican 
jail  and  pay  their  damn  twenty-five  dollar  fine.  I've  told 
you  never  to  do  anything  that  could  get  you  in  trouble, 
especially  in  Mexico.  And  your  mother  up  all  night 
calling  everybody  she  knew  ..." 

"Dad,  please  ..."  he  said,  and  his  voice  broke. 

Albert  Marsh 


ECHO  TO  NARCISSUS 

I  have  become  the  shadow  of  a  tone 

Of  voice,  while  your  enamored  introspection 

Loves  the  original  of  your  perfection 

Seen  as  the  image  patterned  on  your  own. 

Free  chosen  mimicry  as  I  have  shown 

Deserves  the  irony  of  my  rejection 

By  one  foredoomed  to  love  his  own  reflection 

And  deem  my  answer  mockery  alone. 

Yet  listen !  For  it  may  not  be  my  fate 

To  merge  my  own  identity  in  vain. 

Even  the  mirror  that  you  contemplate, 

Stirred  at  each  movement,  changes  you  again. 

So,  a  mere  ghost  no  more,  my  voice  may  state 

Meaning  you  never  meant  in  some  refrain. 


Ann  Gossman 


REQUEST  TO  CYNTHIA 

When  death's  fire  has  ceased  to  burn, 
Let  them  inscribe  upon  the  urn : 
"He  served  one  love  and  her  alone," 
When  I  am  gone. 

Venus  to  mourn  Adonis  came 
With  unbound  tresses.  Speak  my  name, 
With  tears  like  hers  for  him  she  lost, 
To  my  mute  dust. 

No  vain  trumpets  would  I  have, 
But  plant  a  laurel  on  my  grave ; 
And  I  shall  take  three  books  of  mine 
To  Proserpine. 

— Based  on  Elegy  III  A,  Book  II,  of  Propertius 

Ann  Gossman 


IN  MINOR  KEY 

Vague  music  falls  like  sympathetic  rain 

Whose  stately  rhythm  blends  with  pools  that  wait 

And,  melancholy,  catch  the  sad  refrain, 

Even  their  ripples  patterned  and  sedate. 

At  last  the  dismal  winds  that  used  to  be 

Inquisitive  in  April  realize 

That  they  must  leave  the  golden  lethargy 

Of  summer  and  assume  a  deeper  guise. 

The  twilight  wears  a  grey  November  face 

And  measures  all  its  motion.  One  chill  star 

Pale  in  the  quiet  evening  will  replace 

The  soft  grey  light  with  silver  dimmed  afar. 

This  is  my  season ;  it  alone  can  bring 

A  consolation  seldom  found  in  spring. 

Ann  Gossman 


TILL  DEATH  DO  US  PART 

I  wander  through  the  house — the  empty  house — the 
house  built  of  rocks  and  wood  and  concrete — this  safe 
house.  The  living  room  is  green,  brown  curtains,  a 
splotch  of  ink  on  the  rug,  a  tear  in  the  wallpaper.  It  was 
here — here  in  the  middle  of  the  rug.  We  stood  and  the 
moonlight  came  through  the  window,  to  cut  away  a 
piece  of  darkness.  Last  night,  inside  this  room,  I  said 
I'd  marry  you — you  fit  this  room.  You  are  like  the  stur- 
dy arm-chair;  you  are  a  picture  on  the  wall,  molded  of 
tangible  things — a  little  of  this  and  more  of  that,  whit- 
tled to  fit  the  room.  You  stood  tall  and  straight  and  asked 
me  to  leave  this  house  and  find  another.  You  asked  me, 
but  you  did  not  see  the  ink  on  the  floor,  left  by  the  other 
— the  one  who  didn't  fit.  You  didn't  see  him  sitting 
there — behind  you  in  the  armchair — laughing,  laughing 
at  me.  And  I  said  yes! 

The  dining  room  is  quiet.  The  table,  last  night  spread 
with  dishes,  stands  waiting.  Its  smooth  surface  is  pol- 
ished and  perfect.  Fashioned  for  comfort,  it  was  built  to 
create  conversation.  Talk — babbling  noises  about  the 
day.  "Would  you  have  another  potato,  or  perhaps  a 
little  more  butter?"  "Janie,  don't  grab  for  things." 
Pictures  of  my  family  hang  on  the  wall.  My  father, 
mother,  grandparents  a're  there.  They  look  down  at  the 
table — watching!  They  who  made  me  are  watching — 
waiting  for  you  to  take  your  place — the.  chair  that  they 
designed  for  you.  Oh,  I  said  yes. 

In  the  kitchen  there  are  pots  and  pans,  stacked  un- 


evenly  with  big  ones  inside  little  ones — all  clean.  Washed 
with  soap  and  water!  Cookbooks  on  the  shelves  and  an 
aluminum  coffee  pot  on  the  stove!  It  sits  and  waits  for 
morning — then  it  can  bubble.  And  you  will  give  me 
another  room  like  this,  with  newer  pots  and  a  shiny 
stove,  and  the  ice  box  will  hum  the  same.  You  will  buy 
me  meat,  and  bread,  and  pots  and  dishes — crystal  dishes, 
china  cups,  an  array  of  molded  glassware  sitting  on  the 
shelves.  All  this  you  will  give  me  to  keep  my  feet  still 
and  my  hands  moving — busy  cutting  carrots. 

I  walk  up  the  stairs  that  are  padded  with  a  carpet.  I 
fell  down  head  first  when  I  was  three.  The  bone  in  my 
leg  cracked  and  I  lay  in  a  heap  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps.  I  stumbled,  and  rolled,  over  the  carpeted  stairs — 
but  they  were  not  soft  enough.  They  cracked  and  broke, 
and  I  lay,  cheated  by  the  cushioned  steps. 

Up  to  the  hallway  where  I  used  to  wait  in  the  dark- 
ness— sitting  almost  naked — breathing  silently,  waiting 
until  the  ring  of  the  phone  cracked  the  quietness,  and 
I  talked,  talked  about  nothing  to  the  warm  voice  that 
lightened  the  blackness  in  the  hallway  until  I  could  see. 
Here  it  was  that  I  waited,  listening  for  the  screech  of 
brakes  and  the  quick  slam  of  a  car  door,  listening  for 
the  door  chimes.  Here  I  waited  and  ran  my  hands  over 
the  soft  folds  of  my  yellow  formal,  winding  a  curl  around 
my  thumb  to  keep  it  from  straightening.  The  dog 
barked,  the  front  door  opened  softly,  then  closed, 
and  I  ran  down  the  cushioned  stairs  and  out  into  the 
moonlight,  away  from  the  safe  house  built  of  wood  and 
stone.  But  I  said  yes! 

I  go  into  my  bedroom  where  the  soft  mattress  is 
caught  between  four  posters  and  pulled  down  by  steel 
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springs.  Here  I  have  slept  all  my  life.  Here  with  the 
white  curtains  blowing  over  my  head,  I  was  sick,  vom- 
iting 'the  three  drum  sticks  I  ate  for  Thanksgiving 
dinner.  Here  I  have  lain  on  sticky  summer  evenings, 
and  pressed  my  body  close  to  the  sticky  sheets,  tossing 
because  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep.  And  then  I  slept,  and 
dreamed  that  I  was  no  longer  trapped  in  the  hot,  still 
house.  I  was  running  along  cool  roads  with  green 
branches  bouncing,  lightly  slapping  against  my  face. 
And  he  was  there,  running,  laughing  after  me,  until  I 
tired  and  the  dream  ended. 

You  will  give  me  another  bedroom — furnished  with 
modern  furniture  and  different  lacy  curtains.  You  will 
lay  me  down  on  another  soft  bed — it  will  belong  to  you 
and  I  will  only  visit.  They  will  be  your  children-struc- 
tures made  like  you.  They  will  look  up  at  me  with  trust, 
and  I  will  pick  them  up  and  hold  them  next  to  me. 

At  times  we  will  come  back  here — to  the  safe  house. 
We  will  come  and  sit  in  the  living  room  and  chatter, 
about  the  difference  in  this  one  and  the  one  you  will 
give  me.  You  will  not  see  the  old  crimson  stain  on  the 
rug.  We  will  eat  from  the  smooth  table  and  drink  from 
the  crystal  glasses.  We  will  go  up  the  stairs  and  you  will 
follow  me  through  the  dark  hallway,  and  into  the  bed- 
room with  the  postered  bed.  We  will  lie  down,  and  the 
white  curtains  will  billow  out  and  brush  against  our 
bodies.  You  will  press  me  close  to  you.  Your  arms  will 
encircle  me  tightly,  and  your  face  will  mash  down  against 
mine  and  there  you  will  hold  me — there  on  the  soft 
mattress,  and  I  will  lie  still,  and  you  will  think  that  we 
are  one.  And  while  you  press  your  hand  against  my 
flesh,  I  shall  leave.  I  will  get  up  and  go  back  through  the 
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hall  and  run  down  the  stairs  and  into  the  living  room. 
And  while  you  are  holding  me  against  the  mattress,  I 
will  be  there,  lying  on  the  green  couch  downstairs,  with 
the  moonlight  falling  around  me.  I  will  lie  there,  and  he 
will  be  beside  me,  illumined  by  the  silver  light.  Upstairs 
you  will  be  still  and  sleep,  and  never  know  that  we  are 
there,  that  we  lie  side  by  side  and  laugh. 

Charlotte  Millis 


MATINEE 

Anne  opened  the  book  again  to  see  the  note  between 
the  pages.  She  peered  into  the  white  fold,  saw 
green  ink  letters  and  the  words,  "2:06  this  afternoon." 

Her  mother  had  said  she  would  be  waiting  in  front  of 
the  school  when  the  teacher  gave  the  necessary  per- 
mission to  leave.  Anne  shivered  in  the  polished-wood 
seat.-  This  afternoon  she  would  see  her  first  ballet: 

She  sat  with  her  head  tilted  down  and  her  face  directed 
at  the  printed  page.  But  her  eyes  glanced  up,  seeing  the 
black  jagged  line  of  her  eyebrows  above  the  aged- white 
face  of  the  clock. 

Last  Christmas  she  had  found  a  thick  color  book  and 
a  paper-doll  book  of  ballet  under  the  tree.  The  black  and 
/white  outlines  of  the  color  book  told  the  stories  of  the 
'ballets,  and  the  posed,  graceful  figures  of  the  paper-dolls 
supplied  the  bright-painted  costumes.  Some  of  the  dolls 
were  blonde,  some  wore  parted  black  coils  over  their 
ears,  and  the  star  a  coronet  of  platinum;  but  Anne 
could  see  herself  in  them  all. 

She  looked  at  the  teacher,  and  wanted  to  tell  her  it 
was  time. 

The  long  hand  was  almost  to  the  nine.  Anne  was  going 
to  leave  at  a  quarter  of  two,  but  she  couldn't  wait  for 
the  second  hand  to  go  around  another  complete  turn. 
The  teacher  looked  up  surprised  as  Anne  came  to  the 
side  of  her  desk. 

Anne  held  out  the  note  with  its  white  paper  and  green 
ink.  She  shoved  it  impatiently  at  Miss  Leeds.  Why  was 
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she  waiting?  Anne  remembered  telling  her  about  the 
ballet  last  Monday. 

She  picked  up  her  jacket  and  looked  back  at  Miss 
Leeds.  Her  teacher  smiled  and  nodded. 

Her  mother  was  waiting.  Anne  threw  her  jacket  into 
the  back,  and  climbed  into  the  seat-covered  stuffiness. 
Her  mother  started  the  motor,  and  the  car  lurched  into 
second. 

Anne  didn't  notice  the  ride  to  the  theater;  she  sat  by 
the  window  and  let  the  wind  push  the  hot  air  back  into 
her  lungs. 

Then  the  wind  stopped;  her  mother  handed  her  the 
green  jacket,  and  they  stood  in  the  sunshine.  Anne 
stamped  the  pavement  as  they  crossed  the  street,  and 
then  began  swaying  forward  on  her  patent  leather  toes. 
She  was  still  floating  through  her  own  choreography  as 
they  entered  the  imitation  marble  of  the  concert  hall. 

They  were  late,  and  the  usher  hurried  them  down  the 
fraying  aisle  rug.  Anne  and  her  mother  found  their  two 
seats  as  the  conductor  entered  and  the  audience  began 
clapping. 

Vulgar  red  exit  signs  winked  out,  and  the  soft  light 
from  the  wings  began  to  gleam  from  beneath  the  cur- 
tains. The  orchestra  loudened  into  its  finale  of  the  over- 
ture, and  the  heavy  wine  draperies  inched  slowly  apart. 

The  prince  and  his  court  sprang  joyfully  into  anima- 
tion. Anne  snuggled  her  bare  elbows  into  the  stiffness 
of  the  chair  arms,  and  watched  the  prince  whirl  on  blue 
tight-covered  legs.  The  audience  and  Anne  clapped  as  he 
leaped,  spun,  and  posed. 

When  the  swan  princess  and  her  four  billowing  ladies 
swirled  onto  the  stage  of  blue,  Anne  could  see  herself  in 
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them  all.  In  the  filmy  skirts  of  a  thousand  feathers,  and 
the  tripping  lightness  of  the  princess.  The  graceful  arms 
uplifted,  the  arched  and  pointed  toes  with  their  ankle 
lacings  of  silver.  Moonbeams  and  blue  shadows  flickered 
across  their  faces,  and  diamonds  glittered  in  the  spark- 
ling crown  of  the  princess. 


Mrs.  Hendeson  sat  in  the  baking  car.  She  was  certain 
Miss  Leeds  would  let  Anne  out  of  school  for  the  ballet, 
but  she  did  wish  she  would  hurry.  The  sun  was  beginning 
to  peel  the  paint  off  the  top  of  the  car. 

When  they  at  last  pulled  out  into  the  paved  street 
from  the  gravel  school  yard,  she  was  afraid  they  would 
be  late,  but  she  didn't  mention  it  to  Anne.  Anne  gazed 
out  of  the  window. 

They  arrived  in  time  to  find  an  usher  and  to  see  the 
lights  blink  twice  in  warning. 

She  could  feel  Anne's  body  jiggling  her  chair  in  excite- 
ment. They  were  too  close  to  the  orchestra,  but  Anne 
stared  into  the  pit  and  waited,  holding  her  breath.  At 
last  the  curtains  separated,  and  the  court  began  their 
graceful  revelry. 

The  premier  danseur  stepped  forward  to  prance  and 
turn  alone.  There  was  a  small  round  hole  in  his  blue 
tights  above  the  back  of  his  knee. 

The  prima  ballerina  and  her  four  ladies  danced  in 
from  each  side  of  the  stage.  The  four  girls  in  their  white 
gauze  dresses  lowered  their  heads  and  bowed  to  the 
floor,  leaving  the  center  of  the  stage  for  the  two  stars. 
The  prince  held  out  his  arms,  and  the  swan  princess 
flung  herself  gracefully  into  them.   The  prince's  face 
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began  to  glisten  with  beads  01  water,  and  as  he  raised 
his  arms,  Mrs.  Henderson  noticed  circles  of  sweat  at  his 
arm-pits.  He  began  to  breathe  vaster,  his  chest  rising 
and  lowering  as  he  tried  to  get  enough  air. 

Blue  from  offstage  iced  the  rhinestones  of  the  tiara. 
The  cheeks  of  the  princess  were  thick  with  brown  make- 
up. She  was  swinging  on  the  extended  arms  of  the  prince, 
and  her  arched  toes  made  echoing  thuds  as  they  struck 
the  wood  of  the  stage. 

Pat  Moore 


THE  LOVE  AFFAIRS  OF  EMILY 


I  turned  on  the  porch  light,  opened  the  door  and  looked 
at  her  standing  there  in  her  faded  pink  chenille  bath- 
robe. She  leaned  her  elbow  against  the  wall,  holding  an 
empty  jar  in  her  hand,  while  with  the  other  she 
scratched  her  bare  foot.  Her  brown  hair  was  rolled 
tight  against  her  small  head.  She  was  tiny  and  about 
my  age — twenty.  I  had  never  seen  her  before.  We  stared 
at  each  other. 

"Yes?"  I  spoke. 

"I  came  to  borrow  some  coffee."  She  had  a  slight  lisp. 
I  backed  away  from  the  door  and  she  came  in  looking 
around.  I  shut  the  door. 

"I'll  get  it  for  you."  I  took  the  jar  and  walked  into 
the  kitchen  and  opened  the  pantry  door  and  hunted 
through  the  tall  rustyv  white  cans  that  held  the  salt, 
sugar,  arid  coffee.  I  came  out  with  the  coffee. 

""Where's  your  mother  and  father?"  She  asked  with 
finality. 

"They're  out  visiting." 

I  spilled  some  coffee  on  the  table.  She  startled  me. 
I  had  been  reading  and  had  not  yet  returned. 

"Have  I  seen  you  some  place  before?"  Her  brown 
eyes  sent  their  twitching  looks  past  me  as  she  spoke. 

"I  don't  know.  I  used  to  live  here,  and  I  just  moved 
back  home  for  a  while." 

"Do  you  know  Bill  Thompson?" 
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"No."  I  put  the  lid  on  the  coffee  can  and  started  to  go 
back  into  the  pantry.  She  stopped  me. 

"I  wonder  where  I've  seen  you  before.  You  know  Bill 
Thompson?" 

I  put  the  can  up  and  came  out.  "No.  What  does  he  do?" 

"He  works  at  the  fillin'  station." 

"Oh.  No,  I  don't  know  him."  I  handed  her  the  jar 
almost  full  of  the  coffee.  She  took  it  and  put  it  back  on 
the  table. 

"I  moved  back  home,  too.  I  used  to  live  with  my 
brother  in  Galveston.  But  I  was  supposed  to  meet  Bill 
at  the  church  here  in  Houston  one  Sunday  night,  and  I 
did.  I  was  staying  with  my  sister.  I  wore  my  blue  suit 
and  hat  with  the  white  flowers  and  veil.  But  my  brother, 
he  got  mad  and  come  after  me  and  made  me  go  home. 
Bill  wasn't  there.  But  my  brother,  he  took  me  home  and 
I  screamed.  He  beat  me.  He  hit  me  twice  and  made  my 
nose  bleed.  The  blood  was  all  red  and  it  got  on  my  blue 
suit  and  it  was  red."  Her  voice  grew  light  and  poetical 
and,  her  eyes  became  blank  as  she  drifted  back.  She 
stroked  an  imaginary  blue  suit;  she  must  have  seen 
again  the  red  blood  stains. 

Then  her  voice  became  almost  proud:  "He  blacked 
my  eye,  too,  and  knocked  two  teeth  out.  See!"  She 
opened  her  mouth  and  pointed  to  the  two  empty  spaces. 
Then  her  voice  grew  sadder. 

"And  he  cut  my  lip  and  it  bled,  and  my  eye  was  black 
for  a  week.  I  got  mad  and  came  home  to  my  sister."  The 
little  pellet  eyes  flared,  and  her  small  frame  shook  with 
heavy  anger. 

I  was  silent.  Finally  I  said  something  silly  like,  "He 
shouldn't  have  done  that." 
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"No,  but  he  did,"  she  screamed,  "and  he  tore  my 
clothes  off.  My  pretty  blue  suit  with  the  red  blood  on  it. 
I  cried  and  hit  him,  but  he  just  stood  there  and  laughed 
and  slapped  me.  But  I  bit  him  and  he  got  real  mad. 
That  bite  hurt  him.  I  bit  him  hard  and  it  made  him 
yell."  She  smiled,  content  with  her  little  revenge.  "But 
then  he  hit  me  real  hard  with  his  fist  doubled  up  on  the 
chin  and  I  fell  back  on  the  sofa  and  cried,  but  he  just 
rolled  me  on  the  floor.  He  just  stood  there  and  his  wife 
Elly  came  over  and  told  him  he  shouldn't  do  that,  but  he 
just  hit  her,  too,  and  knocked  her  down."  She  stopped 
again  and  went  back,  looking  at  the  hurt  Elly  lying 
on  the  floor  next  to  her  and  her  heavily  breathing 
brother  standing  over  them.  She  made  me  see  them,  too. 

"I  like  Elly.  She's  nice.  But  I  moved  back  to  my  sister's 
now.  You  know  my  sister?  She  lives  just  up  the  street. 
Her  name's  Helen.  He'd  better  not  hit  me  again,  'cause 
I  know  what  to  do  now!  I'll  kick  him  there."  She  pointed 
to  my  crotch.  She  set  herself  with  grim  determination. 
.."I  don't  think  he'll  bother  you  any  more." 

"He'd  better  not!" 

"Emily!  Emily!"  The  voice  burst  into  the  room. 

She  looked  at  me  and  smiled  and  blinked  her  eyes. 
"That 's  my  sister .  I've  got  to  go. "  She  picked  up  the  j  ar  and 
walked  through  the  front  room  out  onto  the  screened-in 
front  porch.  A  few  houses  up  the  street,  a  tall  muscular 
woman  stood  on  a  lighted  porch  and  yelled,  "Emily!" 

"I'm  comin',  Helen."  She  turned  to  me  and  said,  "I 
live  up  there.  See  where  that  woman  is.  That's  where 
I  live.  Right  up  there  where  all  them  cars  is.  We  have 
company."  She  smiled  proudly. 

"Git  home  this  instant,  Emily!" 
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She  turned  to  me.  I  wondered  why  she  didn't  go 
home,  but  she  just  stood  there  looking  at  me  like  a  guilty 
child  that  knows  he  ought  to  go  home  but  doesn't  want 
to.  "Where  are  you  going  tonight?"  She  asked  me  as  if 
she  were  my  brother. 

"Nowhere.  I  have  some  work  to  do  here,  so  I'll  stay 
home  tonight." 

"Emily!  Emily!  Come  on  home!" 

She  stood  on  the  sidewalk  looking  up  at  me  on  the 
porch.  "You  be  a  good  boy  and  behave  yourself." 

"Okay." 

"Emily!  Git  home  right  now  or  I'll  git  a  switch!" 

"No!  Don't!  I'm  coming."  She  clutched  the  jar  and 
ran  home  screaming  and  crying.  The  voice  barked,  "Git 
in  this  house!"  and  she  scurried  in  like  a  puppy. 

My  stomach  drew  into  itself.  She  bothered  me.  I  turned 
off  the  light  and  went  back  inside. 

My  mother  told  the  neighbors  of  my  experience  with 
Emily  and  it  furnished  material  for  pleasant  jokes  and 
laughter.  They  asked  me  "if  it  could  be  serious." 

Emily  was  an  epileptic,  and  lonesome.  She  once  walked 
in  on  Mr.  Simms  while  he  was  taking  a  bath  and  just 
stood  there  and  looked  at  him  until  he  yelled  at  her  and 
chased  her  out  of  the  house.  About  the  only  company 
she  had  was  the  red-headed  milkman  that  went  in  her 
house  and  stayed  about  twenty  minutes  every  day.  She 
often  hollered  at  me  as  I  walked  by  her  house  on  the 
way  to  work.  But  I  didn't  pay  any  attention  to  her.  I 
just  went  on  and  tried  to  ignore  her.  Once  she  hollered 
"hello  pretty  boy"  at  me.  Sometimes,  she  would  walk  in 
her  white  shorts  around  her  yard.  But  she  stayed  in  most 
of  the  time. 
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II 


I  liked  to  walk  in  the  big  green  Glenwood  Cemetery.  It 
was  nice  and  quiet  there.  Hal  and  I  had  used  to  walk 
there  all  the  time  Before  he  went  away  to  school.  We 
walked  and  looked  at  the  graves  and  talked.  Now  it  was 
fall  and  I  went  into  the  cemetery.  The  grass  was  brown 
now  with  just  a  few  green  bunches  left  where  there  was 
some  standing  water.  It  was  a  big  cemetery  and  stretched 
back  to  the  thick  brush  of  the  bayou.  I  could  look 
out  across  the  bayou  and  see  the  Jeff  Davis  Hospital.  I 
went  to  the  cemetery  all  the  time  before  I  left  home  and 
now  I  was  paying  it  my  first  visit  since  I  had  returned 
home.  I  saw  two  or  three  freshly  dug  graves  and  smelled 
the  fresh  dirt  full  of  life  ready  to  take  over  the  dead 
bodies.  Two  colored  caretakers  watered  some  graves. 
Some  of  the  graves  were  green,  others  were  bare.  Flags 
waved  over  the  graves  of  soldiers.  There  was  even  a 
Confederate  flag  that  waved.  There  were  short  graves 
that  covered  only  a  few  years  and  made  one  sad ;  there 
were  long  ones  that  covered  many  years  and  made  one 
jealous.  Tall  slender  monuments  and  sad  figures  hanging 
on  graying  crosses  stood  up  and  looked  at  me.  I  liked  it. 
It  was  serene,  and  after  arguments  at  home  or  when  I 
wanted  to  think,  it  was  nice  to  go  to  the  cemetery.  Busy 
Washington  Avenue  flew  by  in  front.  But  the  cemetery 
ignored  it.  When  I  was  about  fifteen,  I  used  to  ride  my 
bicycle  through  it,  down  its  hills,  and  around  its  curves. 
The  caretakers  stopped  watering  their  dead  graves  and 
hollered  for  me  to  get  that  bicycle  out  of  there.  But  now, 
I  just  walked  among  the  gaves,  almost  as  if  I  were 
looking  for  someone  I  knew.  I  didn't  talk  to  the  graves. 
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I  just  looked  at  them.  It  had  been  the  only  place  Hal  and 
I  could  talk  about  our  girls  and  bad  habits. 

I  walked  back  to  the  white  stone  wall  that  had  brown 
roots  growing  in  its  crevices.  It  marked  the  end  of  the 
cemetery.  From  it,  the  ground  sloped  to  the  bayou. 

I  almost  stepped  on  a  grave  that  I  didn't  see  at  first, 
then  I  sat  down  on  the  wall  and  looked  out  over  the 
bayou  at  the  tall  white  Jeff  Davis  Hospital  and  wondered 
about  all  the  nurses  there.  A  caretaker  who  was  watering 
the  grass  spoke  to  me  and  looked  at  me  wondering  what 
I  was  doing  down  there.  He  soon  quit  his  work  and 
went  over  to  where  the  others  were  eating  their  lunches. 
A  sprinkler  kept  up  the  flow  of  the  live  water  over  the 
dead. 

I  jumped.  A  steady  stream  of  urine  struck  the  ground 
behind  me.  I  turned  and  saw  Emily  squatting  there, 
holding  her  white  print  dress  up  over  her  widespread 
knees.  She  stood  up  when  she  saw  me  and  shook  herself. 

"Well!  Mr.  Nosey!  What  are  you  doing  down  here?" 

"I  just  came  down  for  a  walk.  I  like  to  walk  through 
here.  I  didn't  mean  to  look,  but  you  scared  me."  I  got  up. 

"No,  don't  go.  Stay  here  and  talk  to  me.  Bill's  comin' 
down  here  after  a  while,  but  you  can  stay  for  a  little  bit. 
Come  on  down  here  where  it's  clear." 

I  hesitated.  Finally  I  looked  about  to  see  if  anyone  else 
were  around.  There  wasn't.  I  stepped  over  the  wall  into 
the  clearing.  We  walked  over  to  where  the  brush  hid  the 
clearing  from  sight.  I  glanced  about.  There  were  trees 
and  bushes  with  some  poison  ivy  hanging  on  their 
branches.  The  ground  was  damp  with  autumn  showers. 
The  grass  was  a  light  brown  and  I  could  see  the  deeper 
dark  brown  earth  under  it. 
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We  sat  and  looked  at  each  other  without  saying 
anything  at  first. 

"Do  you  come  here  very  often?"  I  asked. 

She  turned  her  head  and  rolled  her  eyes,  then  whispered, 
afraid  of  being  overheard:  "I  come  down  when  I  can. 
I  can't  come  very  often  because  I  have  to  take  care  of 
the  children.  Helen  works  and  her  husband  is  in  the 
army,  so  I  take  care  of  them.  But  on  Saturday,  some- 
times when  she's  home,  I  sneak  out  and  come  here  to 
see  all  the  dead  people.  Helen'd  switch  me  if  she  caught 
me  here  'cause  I'm  not  supposed  to  go  out  of  the  house. 
You  won't  tell  her  I  come  here,  will  you?" 

"No,  I  won't  tell." 

"Well,  you'd  better  not,  'cause  if  you  did,  then  I'd  tell 
your  mother  and  she'd  whip  you  too.  So  you'd  better 
not  tell!"  She  nodded  her  head  at  me,  certain  that  her 
threatened  blackmail  would  hold  me  in  check. 

"I  won't  tell."  I  was  ready  to  go.  I  was  afraid  that 
she  would  tell  someone  that  I  met  her  in  the  cemetery 
and  then  I  might  get  into  trouble.  I  got  up  to  go. 

"Where're  you  goin'?" 

"I  have  to  go  now."  I  started  to  walk  away. 

"Don't  go!  I  won't  tell.  I  promise!  Stay  just  a  little 
while  and  talk  to  me.  I  won't  tell." 

"But  what  about  Bill?  Isn't  he  coming?" 

"Silly,  there  isn't  anybody  named  Bill.  Besides,  he's 
across  the  ocean.  Please  stay.  I  won't  tell.  I  promise." 

"Okay.  I'll  stay  for  just  a  little  bit.  But  I  have  to  go 
eat  soon."  I  sat  down  again  and  looked  at  her.  She  was 
lonely.  After  I  sat,  she  smiled  and  played,  picking  hand- 
fuls  of  grass  and  brown  dirt,  letting  it  run  out  of  her 
hand. 
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We  sat  and  didn't  say  anything  for  a  long  time. 

Suddenly,  she  started  talking.  "I  saw  Mr.  Simms  taking 
a  bath.  He  doesn't  look  at  all  like  me.  He  looks  funny! 
Most  men  look  funny  and  different.  Even  little  Davey 
looks  different.  I  guess  he'll  be  a  man  some  day.  Helen 
says  he  will."  She  thought  for  a  minute.  I  was  silent. 
Suddenly  a  small  brown  rabbit  burst  out  of  the  brush 
and  ran  between  us.  I  jumped.  She  laughed  at  me. 
"Fraidy-cat!  Rabbits  won't  hurt  you.  Bill  killed  a  rabbit 
once  and  we  took  the  little  ones  home  with  us,  but  they 
all  died.  All  the  little  baby  rabbits.  I  buried  them  down 
here,  but  I  can't  find  their  graves  now.  Poor  little  babies. 
I  didn't  mean  to  kill  them,  but  they  bit  me,  but  it 
didn't  hurt,  but  I  killed  them  anyway."  She  started  to 
cry,  but  instead  she  blew  h^r  nose  on  the  hem  of  her 
dress.  She  went  on. 

"Helen  says  Mrs.  Simms  is  going  to  have  a  baby.  She 
says  Mr. Simms  gave  it  to  her.  But  I  haven't  seen  it  yet. 
And  Helen  says  I  can't  see  it  for  three  more  months 
because  it  won't  git  here  till  then  .  I  sure  do  want  to  see 
it.  I  wish  I  had  a  baby.  I'd  love  it  and  sing  to  it.  I 
wouldn't  never  switch  it  'cause  that  hurts.  I  wouldn't 
even  whip  it  when  it  was  mean.  I'd  just  sing  to  it  and 
play  with  it  and  let  it  have  any  thin'  it  wanted."  She 
rocked  the  unseen  baby  in  her  arms,  closed  her  eyes,  and 
hummed  softly  to  it. 

"Do  you  want  to  have  a  baby?"  She  looked  at  me. 

"No.  Not  for  a  while.  I  couldn't  raise  one  properly." 

"But  you  do  want  to  have  one  some  day?" 

"Yes,  some  day." 

"Helen  says  you  carry  them  here  in  your  stomach.  I 
wish  somebody 'd  give  me  a  baby.  Will  you  give  me  one? 
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Oh!  but  you  don't  have  none  to  give  away.  Do  you  know 
where  they  come  from?" 

"Yes." 

"Where?" 

"Why,  from  God." 

"Silly,  they  come  from  here,  look!"  She  picked  up  her 
white  dress  and  showed  me  her  bare  shanks  and  a  small 
tuft  of  dark  hair. 

I  jumped  up  and  turned  away.  "You  mustn't  do 
that!  Helen'll  switch  you!" 

She  dropped  her  skirt  and  fell  down  and  grabbed  me 
around  the  knees. 

"You  won't  tell!" 

"No."  I  tried  to  get  loose  from  her. 

"Please  stay!  Please  stay  and  talk  to  me!"  She  held 
on  tight  to  me.  I  wanted  to  leave,  but  I  didn't  know 
what  to  do.  I  looked  to  see  if  a  caretaker  were  coming. 

She  broke  out  into  sobs  that  shook  her  whole  body. 
She  pleaded. 

"Don't  tell  anyone!  Don't  tell  Helen!  She'll  whip  me 
and  tell  my  brother  and  he'll  beat  me,  and  Bill'll  be  mad 
and  won't  come  see  me  any  more.  Please  don't  tell!"  I 
just  stood  there  looking  down  at  her.  She  went  on  beg- 
ging me  not  to  tell.  "If  you  won't  tell,  I'll  let  you  do 
what  you  want  to.  I'll  be  good  to  you.  Please  be  good  to 
me,  and  don't  tell!  I'll  be  nice.  I  won't  do  anything  else! 
Only  don't  tell!" 

"I  won't  tell,  but  I'd  better  go  home  now.  I  have  to  go 
eat."  I  was  afraid  she  was  going  to  have  one  of  her  fits. 

She  wiped  her  eyes  and  stood  up,  never  taking  her 
eyes  off  me.  She  was  tiny,  but  she  looked  deep  into 
me.    I   could  feel  the  beams   from  her  eyes  pressing 
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against  the  back  of  my  head.  She  spoke  in  a  soft  whisper. 

"Promise  me  you  won't  tell  on  me." 

"I  promise." 

"When  you  make  a  promise  to  somebody,  you're  sup- 
posed to  kiss  them  to  show  them  that  you  won't  never 
break  it.  So  you  have  to  kiss  me.  Please."  "Okay,"  I 
muttered  and  bent  down'  to  her  thin  drawn  white  face. 
It  looked  shrunken.  I  kissed  it  quickly  and  drew  back 
hurriedly. 

"Okay!  You  can  go  now!"  I  just  stood  there  numb. 
"You'd  better  go  now,  'cause  Bill'll  be  down  here  soon 
and  he'd  git  mad  if  he  found  you  down  here."  She  sat, 
humming  and  playing  in  the  dirt,  unconscious  of  anyone's 
presence,  except  her  own  and  of  what  had  just  happened. 
I  watched  her  for  a  minute,  then  I  left. 

Ill 

I  left  town  for  a  while  and  went  to  Galveston.  It's  nice 
to  sit  on  the  seawall  and  watch  the  muddy  green  water 
with  its  dirty  white  foam.  It's  easy  to  relax  there  even 
when  it's  cold.  The  wind  comes  in  and  there's  no  one 
there  and  you  imagine  that  you're  at  sea  on  your  own 
ship.  If  you  stand  on  the  sand,  you  can  talk  to  the  sea 
and  not  be  heard  by  anything  except  it.  It  rumbles  and 
roars  and  leaps  up  at  you  throwing  out  its  thin,  clear, 
chilly  fingers  as  it  rushes  against  the  jetties.  It  takes 
you  and  you  belong  to  it. 

You  belong  to  it  and  not  yourself  and  there  is  nothing 
that  you  can  do.  Just  as  Helen's  husband  belonged,  not 
to  himself,  nor  to  his  family,  nor  to  Helen,  but  to  the 
army  and  to  the  war  and  to  death. 
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And  just  as  tiny,  brown-haired,  fragile  Emily  in  her 
epilepsy  and  loneliness,  and  in  her  unquenchable  thirst 
for  kindness  and  love  and  desire  to  love  and  give  birth 
to  new  life,  a  small  life,  could  not  give  the  kindness  and 
love  to  even  her  small  brown  rabbits,  but  could  only  give 
them  that  which  she  did  not  want,  only  give  them  death. 

So  I  knew,  there  before  the  sea,  that  even  though  I 
would  have  given  Emily  compassion  and  sympathy,  I 
could  only  do  that  which  I  did  not  want  to  do. 

After  I  came  back,  Emily  didn't  worry  me.  She  didn't 
bother  me,  not  even  to  speak  as  I  walked  by  her  house. 

IV 

I  stepped  out  of  the  house.  We  lived  at  the  end  of  a 
gravel  street.  I  looked  up  the  street.  It  was  quiet  and 
dark  except  for  the  lights  in  the  houses.  I  was  going  after 
a  coke.  There  was  a  liquor  store  around  the  corner  that 
sold  them.  I  walked  up  the  street.  Water  trickled  down 
it  from  where  the  used  cars  had  been  washed  on  the 
corner.  There  was  a  car  lot  there.  The  water  kept  the 
street  muddy  and  collected  in  spots  and  raised  buzzing 
mosquitoes.  The  sidewalks  were  cracked  and  blocked 
ever  so  often  by  an  abandoned  bicycle  or  a  toy  wagon. 
I  started  past  Emily's  house.  The  cracked  yellow  shades 
were  drawn  and  the  lights  were  on.  Once  in  a  wThile,  I 
could  see  the  black  shadows  moving  on  the  yellow  back- 
ground. Helen  and  Emily  were  arguing.  Mrs.  Simms  must 
have  told  Helen  about  the  milkman  staying  so  long.  She 
had  said  that  she  was  going  to. 

Helen's  savage  tones  jerked  me.  I  stopped  and  looked 
up  and  down  the  street.  I  was  the  only  one  outside.  I 
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couldn't  see  anyone  watching  me.  At  the  side  of  the 
house,  I  noticed  a  window  that  was  open  and  with  the 
shade  up.  I  started  to  walk  over  to  it,  when  Helen's 
voice  stopped  me. 

''Don't  do  that!" 

I  looked  to  see  if  she  had  caught  me.  She  hadn't.  It 
was  just  a  part  of  the  argument. 

'.'Don't  you  ever  let  me  catch  you  doin'  that  again! 
Do  you  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  mam."  Emily  could  hardly  talk  because  of  her 
crying. 

"What  were  you  and  that  man  doin'  in  here  all  that 
time?" 

"We  weren't  doin'  nothin',  honest!" 

"Don't  talk  back  to  me!  You  answer  me  civilly.  I 
ain't  no  nigger!  Now  then,  you  tell  me  the  truth."  I  had 
moved  to  the  open  window  and  could  see  in.  I  sank  down 
in  the  soft  garden  dirt.  The  light  in  the  room  came  from 
the  naked  ceiling  bulb.  Helen  yelled  hysterically. 

"Tell  me  the  truth!" 

"We  didn't  do  nothin'.  I  swear  we  didn't!" 

"Tell  me  what  you  did!"  She  grabbed  Emily's  white 
arms  with  a  firm  grip  that  cut  through  the  thin  white 
skin.  Emily's  small  shrunken  head  snapped  back  and 
forth  as  Helen  shook  her.  Her  hair  followed  behind  the 
fragile  head.  At  last,  Helen  stopped,  almost  exhausted.  She 
was  a  large  woman,  taller  than  I  and  almost  as  heavy. 

She  went  on,  "And  stay  away  from  that  boy  that  lives 
down  the  street.  Do  you  hear  me?  I'm  tellin'  you  this 
for  your  own  good.  So  you  listen  to  me!  He's  no  good 
either.  If  he  was,  he'd  keep  a  job  longer.  You  stay  away 
from  him.  I've  seen  you  make  eyes  at  him.  Don't  deny 
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it!  Besides,  he  won't  do  nothin'  but  git  you  in  trouble!" 

"But  I  like  him  and  he's  ..." 

The  white  hand  came  down  hard,  swiftly,  cracking 
against  the  thin  red  lips  that  were  slowly  moving.  A 
narrow  red  thread  came  out  of  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 
The  hand  moved  again,  snatching  away  the  faded  yellow 
blouse  from  the  hollow  chest.  It  came  back  across  the 
face  and  left  its  large  red  welts  there. 

"I'll  show  you!  Where's  that  switch?"  Helen  brushed 
the  heavy  wet  hair  from  her  face  and  looked  for  the  switch. 

Emily  stood  there,  with  her  teeth  set,  clutching  her 
hands,  trying  to  pull  them  apart.  She  wasn't  crying  any 
more.  It  was  quiet  except  for  the  heavy  breathing  of 
Emily  and  Helen.  Helen  turned  her  back  to  Emily  and  I 
heard  her  rustling  about  for  the  switch. 

It  came.  A  long,  high,  shrill,  piercing  scream  that 
shook  Emily,  bounced  off  the  walls  and  shook  Helen  and 
me.  I  knew  that  she  was  about  to  have  one  of  her  fits. 
The  thin  arms  nailed  and  swung  in  the  air,  knocking 
down  Helen  as  she  ran  to  Emily.  Emily's  mouth  opened 
and  shut  quickly,  snapping  the  yellow  teeth  together 
with  a  sharp  metallic  noise.  Her  whole  body  shook  with 
nervous  flexings  of  the  muscles.  The  mouth  opened  again 
and  came  down  hard.  There  was  a  slicing,  squishing 
sound  and  a  short  piece  of  thick  red  muscle  fell  out  of 
the  mouth  to  the  floor,  followed  by  a  thin  dark  stream 
that  splattered. 

The  sick  thud  crawled  out  through  the  window  past 
me.  She  fell  backwards.  The  legs  thrashed  in  the  air.  Her 
head  struck  the  sharp  edge  of  the  living  room  stove.  The 
body  thrashed  for  a  while,  rolled  on  its  stomach,  twitched 
and  died. 
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A  soft  warm  spot  grew  on  the  back  of  her  head  and 
wound  its  way  between  the  fine  brown  hairs,  lengthening 
into  a  narrow  red  line  that  crept  slowly  down  the  white 
back,  between  the  rounded  shoulders,  over  the  welts  of 
a  switching,  and  grew  into  a  silent  pool  at  the  small  of 
the  back. 


V 


I  walked  again  in  the  big  green  Glenwood  cemetery, 
back  near  the  white  stone  wall,  and  looked  at  another 
freshly  dug  grave  eager  to  take  over  a  dead  body.  I 
stood  and  watched  Helen  and  the  children  and  Emily  as 
she  was  lowered  into  the  almost  too  large  hole.  I  saw  the 
two  colored  caretakers  lift  their  slender  shovels  and 
begin  filling  the  grave  with  the  brown  wet  dirt  that 
thudded  against  Emily's  small  casket  until  it  was  finally 
covered. 

I  walked  again  in  the  quiet  clearing  apart  from  the 
cemetery,  scuffing  my  shoes  against  the  ground.  The 
clearing  was  still  brown  and  the  poison  ivy  still  hung 
on  the  surrounding  bushes.  There,  as  in  Galveston,  I 
knew  that  I  did  not  belong  to  myself  and  that  in  truth 
no  one  belonged  to  himself.  I  knew  there,  that  in  striving 
to  live,  I  could  never  give  life  the  kindness  that  it  begs ; 
and  I  knew  that  no  one  could  ever  give  such  kindness. 

As  I  came  out  of  the  window-frame-like  entrance  to 
the  cemetery,  I  saw  a  group  of  young  children,  watching 
me  with  that  strange  wonder  and  horror  with  which  I 
had  watched  Emily  through  the  window. 

Gail  M.  Mount 
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Roger  was  surrounded  by  newness,  and  he  was 
frightened.  Strange  children — new  faces — odors 
he  had  never  smelled  before.  This  wooden  desk  with  the 
scratches  all  over  it,  this  enormous,  brightly  lighted, 
white-painted  room  with  the  large  windows  covering  one 
entire  wall,  those  colored  pictures  hanging  in  front  of  the 
blackboard,  pictures  of  children  with  happy  faces.  Why 
were  the  children  happy?  A-B-C-D-E-F-G-letters  all 
around  the  room.  Charts  and  pictures  with  letters  on 
them.  Mama  had  told  him  something  about  the  A-B-C's. 
His  eyes  fixed  upon  Mama,  now.  She  was  still  standing 
there  by  the  door  talking  to  Miss  Manning.  He  would 
ignore  all  this  strangeness,  and  look  at  Mama  because 
she  was  not  strange.  She  was  oldness  amidst  the  un- 
certainty of  newness.  Roger  could  be  sure  of  himself  as 
long  as  Mama  stood  there  because  she  knew  what  you 
could  do  and  what  you  couldn't  do  when  surrounded  by 
newness.  Roger  didn't  know  whether  this  strange  envi- 
ronment was  good  for  him  or  bad  for  him.  He  didn't 
know  how  to  behave  in  this  room  to  get  pleasant  results, 
but  Mama  knew  and  she  was  standing  there  by  the  door 
talking  to  Miss  Manning.  He  must  keep  looking  at  her. 
As  Miss  Manning  closed  the  door  and  walked  toward 
her  desk,  Roger  listened  to  Mama's  footsteps  die  away 
in  the  dark  and  hollow  hallway.  Welling  up  within  him 
was  a  feeling  of  vacantness.  He  was  no  longer  complete. 
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Part  of  him — the  part  that  was  certain,  was  leaving, 
and  he  could  hear  it  in  the  hall.  What  can  I  do?  thought 
Roger.  I  must  do  something.  I  can't  just  sit  here  and  listen 
to  her  footsteps.  I  know  what  I'll  do.  I'll  say  good-bye 
to  Mama.  "Mama,"  he  shouted,  but  the  loudness  of  his 
voice  in  contrast  to  the  quietness  of  the  strange  room 
frightened  him.  All  eyes  were  focused  upon  him  now. 
Old  Miss  Manning's  face  was  expressionless,  while 
mingled  expressions  of  humor  and  fear  registered  upon 
the  faces  of  the  children.  "Let's  be  a  big  boy  now, 
Roger.  Mama  wouldn't  want  you  to  be  a  baby,  "said  Miss 
Manning  in  a  monotone. 

Roger  stared  at  Miss  Manning,  and  his  chin  began  to 
quiver.  He  couldn't  stop  the  quivering  because  it  was 
an  expression  of  a  vacantness  inside  of  him  which  he 
didn't  understand.  There  was  something  he  wanted  to 
communicate  to  Miss  Manning  about  this  empty  feeling, 
but  he  didn't  know  enough  about  it  to  get  it  out  of  him- 
self and  into  her.  He  opened  his  mouth,  but  not  knowing 
what  words  to  use,  he  began  to  cry.  Roger  folded  his 
arms  on  top  of  the  scratched  desk  and  buried  his  face 
to  muffle  the  humiliating  sobs,  but  he  had  to  cry.  He 
could  do  nothing  else  .  .  . 

II 

She  sat  on  the  sofa  and  focused  her  eyes  just  beyond 
the  Christmas  tree  making  all  the  lights  melt  into  a 
single  varicolored  blur.  Her  eyes  were  half  shut  when 
her  husband's  voice  startled  her.  "Mom!  You're  not 
goin'  to  sleep  are  you?  That'd  be  a  fine  thing  to  go  to 
sleep  after  waitin'  all  week  for  his  phone  call." 
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"I  was  just  thinkin'  over  what  I'm  gonna  say  to  him," 
she  answered.  "We'll  have  just  three  minutes,  you  know. 
It's  gonna  be  hard  to  say  everything  in  just  three  min- 
utes." 

Roger  had  been  gone  almost  a  year  now.  It  would  be 
a  year  the  twenty-third  of  this  coming  January.  He  had 
always  been  home  on  Christmas  before,  but  this  year 
he  was  in  San  Francisco  waiting  to  be  shipped  overseas. 

Mom  closed  her  eyes  and  wondered  how  she  could 
describe  the  strange  way  she  missed  him.  How  can  one 
describe  a  vacantness  which  manifests  itself  in  a  new 
quietness  about  the  home?  How  can  one  describe  the 
death  of  one  part  of  a  lifetime,  when  that  which  is  asso- 
ciated with  all  that  it  meant  to  be  a  mother  is  gone  and 
would  never  return  again  as  a  son  ?  She  not  only  missed 
Roger,  but  she  also  missed  part  of  herself. 

The  phone  rang.  She  and  her  husband  were  there  in 
an  instant.  The  operator,  after  making  certain  that  she 
had  the  correct  party,  told  them  to  begin  the  conver- 
sation, and  that  they  had  three  minutes. 

"Hello,  Mom?" 

Her  face  broke  into  a  broad  smile. 

"Hello,  Roger.  This  is  Mom — How  are  you  doing, 
Roger?  It  sure  is  wonderful  to  hear  your  voice." 

"Oh,  I'm  fine.  How  are  you  and  Dad?" 

"We're  gettin'  along  fine,  Roger.  Dad  is  standing 
right  here  next  to  me.  I'll  let  you  talk  to  him  in  a 
minute.  Did  you  have  a  nice  Christmas?  Did  you  get  the 
presents  we  sent  you?" 

"Yes,  the  cake  was  fine.  My  friends  here  at  the  base 
said  it  was  the  best  fruit  cake  they'd  ever  tasted."  Roger 
laughed. 
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"Well  don't  you  let  them  eat  all  of  it.  I  sent  that  cake 
to  you."  Taking  Roger's  lead,  Mom  tried  to  laugh  too, 
but  it  was  only  a  weak  chuckle.  Silence  followed.  What 
can  I  say  to  him?  What  can  I  say  to  my  son?  "We  miss 
you  very  much,  Roger.  This  is  the  first  Christmas  you've 
been  away,  you  know."  That  isn't  what  I  meant  to  say. 
What  did  I  mean  to  say? 

"I  wish  I  could  have  gotten  a  Christmas  leave,  Mom, 
but  they  just  couldn't  arrange  it.  I  miss  you  and  Dad, 
too,  but  it  shouldn't  be  long  before  I'm  home  again.  The 
time  will  pass  very  quickly.  Just  wait  and  see." 

"When  are  you  going  to  start  across  the  ocean,  Roger? " 

"I  can't  say  exactly,  but  it'll  be  pretty  soon  now. 
We'll  be  in  Japan  by  the  end  of  next  month." 

"Dad  wants  to  talk  to  you  a  minute,  Roger.  Hold  on." 
Dad  laughed  and  joked  with  his  son.  They  talked  about 
fishing,  the  San  Francisco  girls,  the  tough  sergeants, 
and  all  those  things  which  one  is  supposed  to  talk  about 
to  a  son  in  the  service.  After  saying  good-bye  and  telling 
Roger  to  take  care  of  himself,  Dad  gave  the  phone  once 
again  to  Mom. 

"Roger,  we've  got  to  say  good-bye  now.  Our  three 
minutes  is  almost  up.  You  take  care  of  yourself  over 
there  in  Japan,  and  keep  writing  those  letters.  We  live 
for  your  letters,  you  know." 

"I'll  mail  you  my  address  as  soon  as  I  get  over  there, 
Mom,  so  you  can  keep  letters  coming  my  way  too. 
Don't  worry  about  me  now.  I'd  feel  a  lot  better  over 
there  if  I  knew  you  and  Dad  weren't  worrying  all  the 
time.  I  won't  be  so  far  away,  and  you'll  get  letters  regu- 
larly, so  there's  no  need  ..." 

"Your  three  minutes  is  up." 
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"Operator!  Operator!"  shouted  Roger's  mother." Oper- 
ator, I've  got  to  say  one  last  thing  to  my  boy.  Don't 
cut  us  off  just  yet,  please.  I  haven't  said  anything  I 
really  wanted  to  say,  Roger!  Can  you  still  hear  me?" 

"Yes,  Mom.  I'm  still  here.  Now  don't  start  crying,  for 
gosh  sakes." 

"But  Roger,  I  just  wanted  to  say  ...  I  only  wanted  to 
tell  you  ..."  She  didn't  know  what  she  wanted  to  say. 
There  was  something  inside  that  she  could  find  no  words 
for.  She  opened  her  mouth,  and  tried  once  again,  but 
nothing  came  out.  She  gave  up  and  began  to  cry.  "God 
bless  you,  Roger." 

"Now,  Mom!" 

"I'm  sorry;  your  time  is  up." 

Jerry  O'Keefe 


O  ATTICA.  O  LIFE. 

(Hiroshima:  1945) 

O  Attica:  O  Life: 

Where  has  Love  gone? 

Constantly  tears  are  forming, 

Yet  no  one  weeps 

Your  loss. 

No  one  weeps 

This  fall. 

Where  amber  walls  of  light 

Separate  us, 

And  the  paths  of  our  voices 

Are  in  conflict, 

Where  the  world  dissolves, 

Tears  refuse  to  fall. 

Air  suppressing  us,  binding  us ; 
But  we  separate  ourselves. 
Fumes,  the  odor  of  flesh  rent  by  hate 
Pervades  the  earth,  once  garden, 
And  we  die. 

The  radiant  dust  settles 

About  the  stain-shadow  on  the  road,  and  the  ash 

That  was  once  man; 

For  tears  refuse  to  fall. 

James  Korges 
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STORM  AND  BEACON 

Strange,  as  through  wood 
the  thunder  mutters :  bones 
of  many  men  raging  in  dust. 

But  the  airport  beacon 

constant  flashes, 

and  one  need  not  be  afraid. 

Yes,  constant: 

But  see  lightning  entangle  itself 

among  the  murk  of  clouds, 

like  roots  of  the  yew 

seeking  through  earth 

new  buried  flesh. 

See  faltering  wings  of  fire, 

the  glitter  upon  the  aircraft's  belly. 

But  the  airport  beacon 

constant  flashes, 

and  one  need  not  be  afraid. 

Yes,  constant: 

But  hear  the  scream  of  the  craft 
surrendered  into  lightning  by  the  wind, 
falling  as  an  Angel  of  Flame, 
shrieking  Death  toward  Earth, 

Though  the  airport  beacon 

constant  flashes, 

and  one  need  not  be  afraid. 


James  Korges 
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FLASH  FLOOD 

From  among  the  ledging  stones  of  the  creek-bed, 

hearing  the  roar, 

the  quiver  of  earth  beneath  torrent, 

you  look  up 

from  where  all  day  you  have  worked 

snatching  from  crumbling  cliffs 

shards  of  lost  life, 

look  up  into  the  opening  hand  of  a  darker  shape 

which  fingers  hotly  the  sanding  gravel. 

Others  stand  watching  on  the  height 

where  lost  pueblo  melts : 

you  cannot  escape  from  the  broken  clay 

which  is  your  labor, 

but  must  stand  waiting,  fearful, 

straddling  the  rounding  shape  formed  from  fragments, 

know  foaming  spray  will  gather  along  your  legs, 

the  darker  hand  carry  your  work  away. 

James  Korges 


A  CHILD'S  PLAY 

The  Venetian  blind  tilted  in  the  window  above  him 
and  Walter  knew  that  his  father  was  watching 
him  through  one  of  the  narrow  slits — watching  him  play, 
and  waiting  to  see  if  anyone  else  would  come  to  play 
with  him. 

Walter  had  sought  seclusion  to  play  by  himself  in  the 
unused  flower  bed  at  the  side  of  the  house.  There  he  had 
ploughed  a  gully  in  the  dirt,  and  built  a  dam  of  clay  and 
driveway-gravel  across  it.  With  water  from  the  hose 
faucet  he  had  filled  the  gully  and  made  a  lake  behind  the 
dam.  When  the  dam  leaked,  he  sank  his  fingers  into  the 
water  and  dredged  up  handfuls  of  syrupy  mud  to  paste 
against  it.  Above  Walter's  wrists  the  mud  had  dried 
into  a  plaster-like  coat.  He  had  been  scratching  the  dry 
dirt  and  observing  it  turn  to  powder  when  the  flick  of 
the  blind,  barely  audible  from  the  outside,  warned  him 
that  his  father  looked  on. 

Quickly,  Walter  began  to  play.  His  father  liked  to  see 
him  active.  Walter  flattened  the  road  across  the  dam 
with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  He  pushed  a  toy  metal  car 
over  the  road,  making  a  motor-noise  through  pursed 
lips,  and  directed  it  toward  a  parking  lot  he  had  fashioned. 
A  few  minutes,  Walter  thought,  a  few  minutes  and 
he  would  tire  and  go  away.  He  dared  not  lookup  directly 
at  the  window. 

A  screen  door  slamming  across  the  street  startled 
Walter.  It  was  Little  Joe.  Little  Joe  was  going  to  pull 
his  bicycle  out  of  the  garage.  Walter  longed  to  run  and 
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hide  before  Little  Joe  could  ask  him  to  go  riding.  Walter 
feared  to  play  with  Little  Joe  while  his  father  watched. 
His  father  like  Little  Joe  and  called  him  "a  real  boy." 
His  father  liked  Big  Joe,  too,  and  played  golf  with  him 
often.  Big  Joe  was  a  hairy  man.  The  hairs  spilled  over 
the  collar  of  his  bright  shirts,  which  he  left  unbuttoned 
at  the  top ;  and  on  his  arms  thick  black  hairs  grew  all 
the  way  down,  even  on  the  backs  of  his  fingers.  Walter 
thought  his  hand  looked  like  a  paw.  Walter's  father  left  his 
shirt  unbuttoned  when  he  went  out  to  play  with  Big  Joe. 
He  once  made  Big  Joe  laugh  loud  by  telling  him  he'd 
better  leave  the  cigarette  girl  in  the  clubhouse  alone. 

Big  Joe  and  his  son  were  pals.  One  day  when  Big  Joe 
stood  talking  to  Walter's  father  and  Little  Joe  rode  up 
on  his  bicycle,  Big  Joe  threw  his  arm  around  him  and 
said,  "How's  my  good  old  pal? "  and  laughed.  He  whipped 
Little  Joe,  too,  every  few  days.  He  grew  a  switch  bush 
in  the  back  yard,  and  if  Little  Joe  did  something  wrong 
he  snapped  off  a  switch  and  dragged  him  into  the  house. 
Walter  always  stopped  playing,  then,  to  hear  the  loud 
screams  come  from  Little  Joe.  Walter's  father  often 
quarreled  with  his  mother  over  chastisement,  as  they 
called  it.  Walter's  mother  did  not  approve  of  spankings. 

Now  the  sound  of  Little  Joe's  bicycle  was  heard  leaving 
the  garage.  Walter  dipped  his  hand  into  the  mud  lake, 
stirred  the  water  rapidly,,  and  did  not  look  up.  Little 
Joe  jangled  his  bell  as  he  turned  onto  the  sidewalk  and 
peddled  away.  Walter  noticed  the  slats  of  the  blind 
pointed  straight  now:  his  father  was  watching  Little 
Joe  ride  his  bicycle.  He  rode  it  with  a  fine,strong  pump- 
ing motion.  Little  Joe  had  learned  to  ride  a  year  ago. 
Soon  after,  Walter's  father  had  bought  him  a  bike — 
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black  and  silver  with  narrow  English  rubber  tires— just 
like  Little  Joe's.  Walter  hated  the  bike,  hated  his  slow- 
ness, hated  it  when  he  fell  where  anyone  could  see  him. 
Little  Joe  rounded  the  corner;  the  blind  slats  turned 
down  again. 

He  will  get  tired  soon  and  leave,  Walter  thought; 
he  will  close  the  blind.  Walter  could  look  up,  but  that 
would  anger  his  father.  Watching  Walter  was  his  secret 
game — -seeing  how  he  played,  seeing  who  he  played 
with.  Walter  gouged  a  chunk  of  his  dam;  the  coffee- 
colored  lake  drizzled  over  the  top  and  trickled  to  the 
farthest  reaches  of  the  flower  bed.  Walter  envisioned 
himself  inside  the  tiny  car,  and  drove  it  out  to  survey 
his  vast  and  splendid  irrigation  project. 

Suddenly,  Walter  heard  footsteps  on  the  dry  grass  of 
the  front  yard.  Someone  coming  around  to  the  side  of 
the  house.  Not  his  father — he  was  still  at  the  window. 
Someone  coming  to  play  with  him.  A  slim  pinch-faced 
boy  appeared  at  the  corner  of  the  house,  and  stood  timid- 
ly on  the  edge  of  the  shadow  cast  by  the  side  wall.  It 
was  Herbie,  bashful  Herbie — sissy-boy,  Walter's  father 
called  him.  Herbie  made  his  way  slowly  over  to  the 
flower  bed.  Neither  boy  spoke  at  first.  Herbie  surveyed 
the  mudworks  until  he  perceived  the  object  of  the  game. 
When  he  reached  for  the  faucet,  though,  to  pour  more 
water  into  the  gully,  Walter  told  him  to  wait  until  the 
old  water  had  soaked  in  or  it  would  overflow  into  the 
yard.  A  reasonable  command,  Herbie  waited. 

He  was  still  watching,  peering  through  the  window. 
Walter  knew  because  the  blind  brushed  softly  against 
the  pane  of  glass,  and  because  the  two  middle  slats  were 
wider  than  the  others.  If  only  he  would  be  gone,  then 
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they  could  play.  Walter's  father  did  not  like  Herbie's 
father.  He  called  him  an  old  woman  for  not  giving 
Herbie  a  bee-bee  gun  to  kill  sparrows  in  the  empty  lot, 
and  because  he  once  served  pretty  tangerine  slices  to 
Walter  and  Herbie  as  they  played  in  Herbie's  garden 
swing  on  a  hot  day. 

Herbie  squatted  now,  propped  his  head  on  his  knees, 
and  dipped  his  hand  into  the  water  to  signalize  his  entry 
into  the  game.  He  brought  up  a  blob  of  mud  and  let  it 
ooze  between  his  fingers.  Walter  forced  a  feeble  smile. 
Now  he  would  have  to  allow  him  to  play.  Herbie  reached 
for  the  car  Walter  had  been  pushing,  and  turned  it  up  to 
inspect  its  underneath,  to  see  if  it  had  a  motor. 

The  staccato  clatter  of  a  blind  being  raised  directed 
both  faces  toward  the  window.  A  man  appeared,  framed 
by  the  curtain  that  draped  behind  him,  and  made  known 
with  a  toss  of  his  head  that  Walter  must  come  in. 

Trembling,  Walter  rose.  He  did  not  reply  when  Herbie 
told  him  he  would  wait,  wait  until  he  returned  before 
turning  on  the  faucet  and  beginning  the  game. 

At  the  door,  Walter's  father  seized  him  high  on  the 
arm  near  the  arm  pit,  pulling  one  of  his  shoulders  up. 
His  father's  excited  eyes  made  Walter  turn  away. 

"Look  at  me!"  His  father's  voice  sounded  unnaturally 
shrill.  "Look  at  me  square  in  the  face  like  a  man.  I  saw 
him  take  the  car  away  from  you.  That's  your  car.  Now 
get  out  there  and  take  it  back,  and  punch  him  in  the 
nose.  What  are  you,  anyway?" 

Walter  was  thrust  quickly  back  out  the  door.  A  final 
admonition  was  thrown,  a  final  summation  of  the  fatal 
command:  "Get  your  car  back  and  hit  him  in  the  face, 
you  understand,  hit  him  in  the  face!" 
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Walter  could  not  sense  his  own  feet  on  the  grass  as  he 
walked  around  the  house.  Something  terrible  was  happen- 
ing. "Hit  him  in  the  face."  All  the  heat  was  gone  from 
Walter's  body. 

No,  it  was  not  real,  not  even  the  same  world.  Herbie 
would  not  be  standing  by  the  muddy  plot.  But  there  he 
stood,  examining  the  car's  underneath,  spinning  the 
wheels  and  watching  chunks  of  dirt  fly  off. 

"Hit  him  in  the  face."  No,  no,  his  father  would  not  be 
there.  He  had  been  called  away;  the  blind  would  be 
closed.  But  there  it  was — the  blind  tilted  and  the  middle 
slats  widened. 

He  halted  in  front  of  Herbie.  Herbie  would  run  when 
Walter  spoke  to  him,  and  Walter  would  be  alone  again  to 
play  by  himself. 

"Daddy  said  I  have  to  have  my  car." 

Still  Herbie  stood.  He  heard.  He  looked  up  unsuspect- 
ing, his  face  pointed,  aimed  at  Walter. 

"Get  your  car  back  and  hit  him  in  the  face."  A  muddy 
hand  held  out  the  car,  a  muddy  hand  received  it. 

"Hit  him  in  the  face."  I  must.  I  must. 

Walter  flailed  his  arm  and  felt  it  strike  something 
soft.  Not  Herbie's  face.  He  had  missed.  No,  there 
it  was — a  little  crack  on  his  lower  lip  that  had 
not  been  on  his  lip  before.  Now  a  bubble  of  bright 
red  blood  welled  up  and  filled  it.  Herbie  stood  an 
instant  longer,  then  turned  and  dashed,  wailing,  from 
the  yard. 

Walter  listened  until  the  departing  footsteps  reached 
the  sidewalk.  The  blind  closed.  Perhaps  his  father  was 
on  his  way  out  to  tell  him  not  to  w7himper. 

Walter  dropped  slowly  beside  the  irrigation  project, 
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a  vomity  taste  in  his  mouth.  He  dug  his  fingers  deep 
into  the  cakey  mud  of  the  little  dam  and  tore  it  apart. 
And  the  game  was  over. 

Raymond  O'Keefe 


THE  CHALK  MAN 

The  classroom  was  unusually  silent  for  a  few  minutes 
while  the  childeren  worked  on  their  arithmetic  as- 
signment. Their  wrinkled  brows  and  moving  hands  testi- 
fied to  their  earnestness.  In  the  rear  of  the  room,  however, 
one  tousled  head  was  not  bent  in  attention  to  the  lesson ; 
instead  Johnny  was  watching  a  killdeer  on  the  play- 
ground, while  faintly,  its  restless,  plaintive  call  floated  in 
through  the  window  and  merged  with  his  consciousness. 

It  would  be  fun  to  have  it  to  pet,  thought  Johnny; 
just  like  the  Easter  chick  I  used  to  have,  but  then  I 
guess  I  would  scare  it.  The  bird  I  found  in  the  flowerbed 
behind  the  house  was  scared  because  I  could  feel  it 
breathing  against  my  hand,  wanting  to  be  free.  I  let  it 
-go.  If  I  could  be  as  small  as  a  bird,  what  fun  it  would 
be  to  explore  that  tall  grass  out  there.  Then  all  those 
plants  would  be  like  trees  and  I  could  live  under  a  dande- 
lion while  I  explored  to  see  if  the  cracks  in  the  play- 
ground lead  down  to  caves  underneath.  There  would  be 
rabbits  and  birds  in  their  nests,  big  and  little  grasshop- 
pers, and  the  rattle  boxes  would  reach  way  up  out  of 
sight  like  in  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk.  Then  I  would  have 
something  to  tell  about. 

Brrrrrrrrr,  the  buzzing  of  the  morning  recess  bell 
aroused  the  children.  After  dismissal  the  class  trooped 
outside  and  scattered  over  the  playground  while  Johnny- 
ran  to  a  special  corner  of  the  yard  where  he  had  put 
together  a  miniature  enclosure  of  sticks.  Beside  it  ran 
a  narrow  road,  carefully  constructed  in  the  dirt  of  the 
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playground,  which  wound  along  for  several  inches  be- 
tween two  matted  clumps  of  clover.  Lifting  a  small  box 
from  under  an  uprooted  part  of  one  clump,  he  carefully 
examined  the  collection  of  six  f ourleaf  clovers  contained 
within,  to  make  sure  they  were  unharmed,  and  began 
to  hunt  about  for  more  in  the  clover  patch  at  his  side. 
Presently  he  was  joined  by  two  girls  who  began  to  pick 
the  white,  pink-tipped  clover  blossoms  and  make  long 
fragrant  chains  of  them  by  looping  the  stems  together. 
While  they  were  doing  this,  Johnny  leaned  over  and 
caught  at  a  strand  of  hair  of  the  nearest  girl ;  their  heads 
were  close  together,  and  they  laughed.  He  reached  deep 
into  his  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  bit  of  chalk  which  he 
had  crudely  sculptured  with  his  pencil  to  resemble  a  man. 

"See,  Betty,  I've  got  a  little  man,"  he  said,  as  he  set  the 
image  down  beside  the  match  box  full  of  clover  leaves. 

"Let's  build  him  a  house,"  the  girl  replied,  and  spon- 
taneously they  jumped  up  to  look  for  twigs  to  use  as 
building  material.  When  the  house  was  built,  they  set 
the  chalk  man  in  it  and  lay  back  on  the  soft  clover, 
while  high  above  them  a  flock  of  martins  swirled  and 
turned,  slipping  through  the  air  currents.  Their  calls  and 
the  voices  of  the  other  children  seemed  far  away.  Then 
they  heard  the  teacher's  whistle  from  across  the  play- 
ground and  ran  to  her.  As  the  children  gathered  around, 
the  teacher  began  an  explanation. 

"Now,  children,  I  suppose  you've  all  played  baseball 
at  some  time  or  another,  and  I'm  sure  your  parents  or 
your  big  brothers  and  sisters  have  told  you  how  fine 
co-operation  is  and  how  much  fun  it  is  working  as  a 
team.  For  you  know  we're  always  happiest  when  we 
engage  in  good,  healthy  competition.  So,  Ralph,  you 
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and  Ted  choose  sides,  and  we'll  try  out  a  short  game." 
Although  this  was  the  first  time  Johnny  had  played 
baseball,  and  he  watched  the  process  of  choosing  sides 
with  interest,  he  gradually  began  to  sense  a  growing 
uneasiness  among  the  others.  His  classmates  were  no 
longer  smiling;  their  faces  had  become  hard.  Those  who 
were  first  selected  hovered  about  the  captains  and  point- 
ed out  those  whose  abilities  they  disliked,  or  suggested 
their  friends. 
"He's  no  good." 

"That  one's  a  sissy — choose  Dick;  he's  a  good  batter." 
"She  doesn't  know  beans  about  baseball." 
He  had  never  seen  the  other  children  act  that  way 
before  and  each  time  a  name  was  called  he  tensed  as  he 
hoped  he  had  been  chosen,  but  it  was  always  someone 
else.  At  last  he  was  selected,  probably  because  he  was 
calculated  a  better  risk  than  the  few  remaining  girls. 
His  heart  pounded  as  he  joined  the  line  but  he  was  cut 
by  a  snicker  or  two  from  the  more  experienced  players 
which  said  more  clearly  than  anything  else  could,  "We're 
better — we  were  chosen  before  he  was."  He  would  do  the 
best  he  could,  he  thought.  Why  should  they  laugh  at  him? 
The  game  began  with  his  team  at  bat.  While  he  waited, 
he  began  to  feel  insecure,  wondering  just  how  hard  it 
was  to  strike  the  ball.  When  his  turn  came,  he  felt  a 
cold  wave  of  fear  pass  through  him.  Trying  to  follow 
the  procedure  of  hitting  the  ball  had  not  been  easy.  It 
went  by  so  fast,  how  could  he  hit  it?  He  did  want  his 
team  to  win,  and  as  only  one  boy  had  struck  out  so  far, 
he  felt  he  must  show  those  who  had  laughed.  All  eyes 
were  on  him  as  he  walked  to  home  base  and  he  wondered 
if  they  always  stared  at  the  batter  that  way.  He  looked 
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around,  trying  to  appear  composed,  and  then  picked  up 
the  bat  and  held  it  out  at  an  awkward  angle,  but  his  alarm 
was  evident  now  as  he  nervously  gripped  the  handle. 

"What's  the  matter,  sissy  doesn't  know  how  to  hold 
the  bat?"  the  pitcher  shouted,  and  one  of  Johnny's 
own  teammates  stepped  forward  and  contemptuously 
shoved  the  bat  into  another  position.  The  boy  steadied 
for  the  pitch,  as  he  tried  to  choke  back  the  anguish  he 
felt  from  the  pitcher's  words.  He  wanted  him  as  a 
friend— to  be  his  equal — not  this  way.  He  swung  too 
soon  and  missed  the  ball ;  and  the  second  pitch  was  even 
faster.  Again  his  timing  was  bad.  As  he  nervously  turned 
the  bat,  his  damp  fingers  stuck  to  it,  and  his  throat  felt 
tight.  Realizing  that  he  was  holding  the  bat  wrong  again, 
he  tried  to  correct  the  positon  but  did  not  feel  sure  he  had 
made  an  improvement.  His  eyes  were  watery  now  and  as 
the  ball  rushed  past  him  in  the  haze,  he  missed  once  more. 

That  was  all;  he  was  out.  As  he  went  back  to  his  place 
in  line,  he  heard  someone  call,  "Weak  sister,"  and  the 
girl  who  had  been  so  friendly  only  a  few  minutes  ago 
tossed  her  head  and  turned  away  with  disdain.  Looking 
elsewhere  he  hoped  to  see  a  smile,  but  instead  he  heard 
a  boy  who  sat  near  him  in  class  say,  "He  doesn't  care  if 
we  win  at  all."  But  he  had  cared,  cared  too  much,  and 
now  it  didn't  matter.  They  couldn't  know,  he  felt,  how 
he  had  tried.  He  was  sickened  by  their  meanness  and 
had  to  get  away.  He  began  to  walk  and  then  run  across 
the  playground.  No  one  noticed.  Soon  he  stood  by  the 
miniature  stick  house  and  road.  Calmly  he  removed  the 
chalk  figure  and  crushed  it  under  his  foot,  leaving  a  gash 
of  white  on  the  dark  soil. 

Elwyn  Simons 
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THE  PICK-UP 

There  was  a  very  good-looking  girl  just  a  few  places 
ahead  of  me  in  the  line.  I  couldn't  keep  my  eyes 
off  her.  She  was  small  and  very  well  built,  and  had  a 
pair  of  big,  blue  eyes  to  contrast  with  her  short,  black 
hair.  I  could  not  hear  what  destination  she  ordered  when 
she  bought  her  ticket  even  though  I  strained  my  ears  to 
listen.  All  I  heard  was  a  light,  musical  voice  thanking 
the  ticket  salesman. 

I  watched  where  she  sat  in  the  waiting  room,  and  after 
I  had  bought  my  own  ticket,  I  sat  down  in  front  and 
to  the  left  of  her  where  I  could  watch  her  out  of  the 
corner  of  my  eye  without  her  noticing  it.  A  couple  of 
times  when  she  started  to  glance  in  my  direction,  I 
lowered  my  eyes  to  the  magazine  I  had  with  me.  Once 
when  I  looked  up  from  the  magazine  she  was  still  looking 
at  me  and  our  eyes  met  for  a  split  second.  Both  of  us 
lowered  our  glances  as  if  the  look  had  been  merely  a 
casual,  bored  inspection  of  the  bus  station.  Pretty  soon 
I  let  my  eyes  stray  to  where  she  was  and  again  they  met 
hers.  This  time  our  glances  locked  a  short  while  before 
we  turned  away.  This  second  catching  each  other  red- 
handed  embarrassed  us  a  little;  my  ears  grew  warm,  and 
I  could  see  her  start  to  blush,  but  she  smiled  a  small, 
apologetic  smile  just  before  she  turned  away. 

The  loudspeaker  announced  the  impending  departure 
of  the  bus  to  Houston.  I  rose  and  picked  up  my  small 
canvas  bag,  and  (three  cheers)  saw  that  my  brunette 
friend  was  also  struggling  toward  the  waiting  room  door 
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with  her  two  bags.  She  too  had  turned  to  see  what  her 
new  admirer  was  doing  just  she  as  left.  It  seemed  to  me 
that  she  looked  pleased  to  see  me  going  toward  the 
same  bus. 

I  caught  up  with  her  at  the  door  to  the  bus  lanes, 
said,  "Allow  me,"  and  took  her  larger  bag  from  her 
hand,  leaving  her  with  only  a  small  overnight  bag  to 
carry.  She  relinquished  her  suitcase  silently,  but  with 
a  smile  that  made  the  hair  on  the  back  of  my  neck  curl. 

We  were  among  the  last  to  get  on  the  bus  and  there 
were  nothing  but  single  seats  left,  no  two  together. 
Humph!  The  best  I  could  do  was  to  put  her  next  to  a 
window  beside  an  elderly  lady,  and  myself  across  the 
aisle  from  the  lady  and  beside  a  squirming,  twelve-year- 
old  boy.  I  took  out  my  disappointment  and  froze  the 
child  to  his  seat  with  a  pair  of  very  fierce,  chilling  glares. 
If  his  mother  had  seen  me,  I  am  sure  she  would  have 
attacked  me  with  her  heavy,  vicious-looking  purse.  My 
new  friend  sneaked  a  couple  of  glances  in  my  direction, 
got  caught  each  time,  and  she  finally  gave  up  the  farce 
and  looked  at  me  quite  openly,  eyes  laughing  at  my 
plight.  I  hate  busses  worse  than  anything  in  the  world, 
but  I  knew  that  this  was  going  to  be  one  bus  ride  that  I 
would  enjoy. 

The  bus  sped  on  through  the  Texas  plains,  and  the 
flirtation  waned  from  lack  of  fuel.  I  retired  to  a  disinter- 
ested perusal  of  my  magazine  and  an  occasional  police 
action  on  the  energies  of  my  young  companion.  lean 
look  positively  murderous  when  the  need  arises — I  used 
to  practice  in  front  of  a  mirror  when  I  was  riding  herd 
on  an  energetic  den  of  Cub  Scouts.  Besides,  I  was  feeling 
frustrated. 
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As  our  vehicle  approached  the  lights  of  a  small  town, 
the  lady  across  the  aisle  from  me  began  to  corral  her 
belongings — purse,  packages,  chewing  gum,  et  al.  When 
we  rolled  to  a  stop  at  the  station,  I  fell  all  over  myself 
proving  that  chivalry  still  lived  in  the  younger  genera- 
tion. The  old  lady  was  so  pleasantly  surprised  when  I 
gathered  her  bag  and  some  packages  from  under  her  seat 
that  she  didn't  even  offer  to  help  me  carry  my  overcoat. 
I  had  to  drop  it  on  the  seat  she  had  just  vacated.  The 
young  brunette  laughed  outright  at  my  maneuver,  and 
the  soldier  in  the  seat  behind  looked  disappointed. 

It  was  a  ten-minute  rest  stop,  so  I  handed  my  load 
to  the  young  man  who  was  there  to  meet  the  old  lady,  and 
then  turned  and  gallantly  assisted  the  interesting  girl 
down  the  bus  steps.  Since  the  soldier  was  right  behind 
her  with  a  gleam  in  his  eye,  I  wasted  no  time  in  offering 
to  buy  her  a  cup  of  coffee.  The  flirtation  had  become  so 
obvious  that  I  was  surprised  at  my  boldness.  I  am  usu- 
ally more  conservative,  and  not  very  practiced  at  pick- 
ing up  strange  women.  She  led  the  way  to  the  counter, 
ordered  a  cup  of  black  coffee.  I  love  black  coffee. 

"Let's  sit  over  there,"  she  said,  indicating  an  empty 
booth,  and  carried  both  cups  of  coffee  over  while  I  paid 
the  cashier.  No  one  said  anything  when  I  sat  down  across 
the  table  from  her,  and  we  both  kept  our  eyes  on  the 
cups.  I  think  both  of  us  were  a  little  ashamed  of  our 
boldness.  I  broke  the  ice  very  effectively,  however,  by 
nervously  taking  a  liberal  mouthful  of  the  coffee.  It 
turned  out  to  be  very,  very  hot,  but  I  managed  to 
swallow  painfully  and  tearfully,  and  didn't  spill  too 
much  on  my  hand  when  I  jerked  the  cup  from  my  seared 
lips. 
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She  said,  "Oh!  My  goodness!"  and  helpfully  leaned 
across  the  table  to  brush  coffee  from  the  lapels  of  my 
jacket  with  a  paper  napkin. 

Even  at  arm's  length  her  hair  smelled  wonderful. 

The  next  hour  was  enchanting.  We  sat  side  by  side 
on  the  bus  and  talked  continually  as  the  miles  fell  be- 
hind us.  I  don't  remember  what  we  talked  about  all  the 
time,  but  I  was  amazingly  loquacious  and  carried  most 
of  the  conversation.  I  told  her  all  about  life  up  East 
where  I  lived,  how  I  was  returning  to  school  in  Houston 
after  spending  the  holidays  with  my  relatives,  and  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  a  date  in  Houston  if  you  didn't  have 
a  car.  It  was  an  abridged  autobiography. 

It  was  wonderful.  Time  flew  by  and  I  never  even 
noticed  that  my  legs  were  not  getting  as  tired  as  they 
usually  do  on  a  long  bus  ride.  She  was  beautiful,  and  I 
hated  to  take  my  eyes  off  her  mobile,  expressive  face.  She 
seemed  to  be  almost  as  attracted  to  me  as  J  was  to  her. 

I  was  so  confident  of  my  conquest  that  it  never  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  might  not  have  her  companionship 
all  the  way  to  Houston.  When  she  started  to  prepare 
herself  to  disembark  at  a  small  town  three  hundred  miles 
from  Houston,  I  was  shocked.  My  happy  mood  was 
killed  instantly.  I  didn't  know  what  to  do  or  say;  she 
couldn't  be  leaving  me — it  wasn't  possible. 

Maybe  I  should  have  been  bold  and  gotten  off  the 
bus,  too,  or  proposed  to  her  on  the  spot,  but  naturally 
I  didn't  no  matter  how  much  I  wanted  to.  When  you 
are  a  junior  struggling  to  finish  college,  you  just  don't 
do  things  like  that — at  least,  I  don't;  it  is  that  old 
streak  of  conservatism  that  makes  me  stay  so  disgus- 
tingly sane. 
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It  was  another  ten-minute  rest  stop,  and  I  carried  her 
bags  into  the  little  restaurant-waiting  room  for  her. 

"Is  someone  going  to  meet  you?"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  but  I'll  have  to  phone  them  that  I  got  in." 

"Good,  then  you  have  time  for  another  cup  of  coffee." 

"Thank  you,  yes." 

We  were  both  in  a  depressed  mood.  I  kept  thinking 
that  maybe  I  should  be  romantic  and  make  wild  decla- 
rations of  my  new-discovered  love,  but  instead  I  got 
her  address  and  asked  if  I  could  write  her.  She  said  that 
she  would  love  to  hear' from  me  and  would  be  glad  to 
answer.  She  also  told  me  to  be  sure  and  stop  by  and  see 
her  if  I  ever  came  by  the  town  and  had  some  time  to 
spare.  Useless,  foolish  words  that  meant  nothing,  fum- 
bling attempts  to  hide  our  feelings  behind  a  farce  of 
formality  and  conventionality.  All  that  we  needed  to 
say  was  said  in  the  light  touch  of  our  hands  across  the 
table  when  the  bus  driver  stood  up  from  the  counter  and 
indicated  that  the  ten  minutes  were  up. 

She  stood  in  the  glow  of  the  neon  sign  outside  the 
restaurant  and  watched  until  the  bus  got  out  of  sight. 
I  watched  her  grow  small  and  dim  behind  us  as  the  bus 
picked  up  speed  in  the  dark.  A  feeling  of  gloom  settled 
on  me.  I  knew  better  than  to  think  that  I  would  ever 
see  her  again.  We  might  write  a  couple  of  letters,  but 
I've  seen  too  many  of  these  new  love-at-a-distance 
affairs  before,  and  I  know  that  they  don't  work  out. 

All  of  a  sudden  I  noticed  that  my  right  knee  was 
hurting,  and  that  I  was  stiff  all  over  from  sitting  down 
so  long. 

Thomas  M.  Stoner 
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UTTERANCE  I 

— for  my  wife — 

One  cry  behind  hunger 

Roiis  like  a  harp 

Drawn  full  to  the  head.  The  father  listens 

In  his  own  voice. 

Deliveries  and  saints 

Of  actual  fever  bring 

Verb  unto  verb  into  feature. 

Now  may  imagination 

Step  up  into  the  sun 

Sustained  and  blooded  in  its  dream 

That  she  in  this  wise  be  broke 

Partial,  as  she  must  live, 

Into  the  whole  wish  of  my  words, 

Letting  all  skill 

Fall  from  prayer  to  save  the  voice. 

Your  clay  has  seen,  mother 

Of  images,  the  flagrant  beast 

Wander  the  brake  to  love,  and  called  the  hawk 

Onto  the  whisper's  bough. 

Lady,  withdrawn  and  tender, 

Calm  in  your  leaves  through  toilsome  birth, 

I  am  of  Thee  mindful. 
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No  syllables  more  flown 
Than  these,  or  any  other 
Statement  or  will  or  walk  of  words 
Shall  be  this  poem ; 
Toward  that  new  place, 
Immanent,  maintained, 
Our  soft  child  is,  let  it 
Gesture  and  fail. 

From  his  clear  frost 

Of  shelled  light,  globed,  situate 

And  to  be  lost,  descend 

The  difficult  way  from  the  child ; 

Enter  and  enter  into  my  breath 

Forever  dying  out  of  each  new  sound 

That  he  may  your  peace,  my  praise 

Breed  and  outleap. 


James  L.  Dickey 


PUMP,  POWDER  BLUE 

Can  I  help  you,  lady?"  She  stood  hesitating  before 
the  display  just  inside  the  glass  doors.  Charley 
stepped  aside  invitingly,  and  she  passed  in  front  of  him 
to  the  row  of  seats.  Charley  sized  her  up  as  a  girl  who 
would  know  just  which  shoe  was  the  one. 

Her  body  moved  with  ease  under  a  soft  grey  flannel 
that  was  as  much  a  part  of  her  as  the  hand  that  brushed 
imaginary  wisps  of  hair  from  her  forehead.  She  dropped 
lightly  into  a  chair  at  the  far  end  and  pursed  her  lips  in 
pouting  meditation. 

She  had  style. 

Charley  straddled  a  low  stool  with  a  foot  rest  running 
down  in  front.  He  pulled  the  ankle  strap  releasing  the 
tongue  of  the  buckle,  and  the  shoe  slid  along  the  thin 
nylon  to  the  floor.  Charley's  hand  smoothed  the  stocking, 
pressing  the  seam  lightly  into  position  around  the  firm 
ankle. 

"Now!"  He  patted  the  instep,  indicating  the  end  of 
the  phase  of  preparation  and  the  beginning  of  the  sale. 
"What  sort  of  shoe  did  you  wish  to  see?" 

"Something  in  a  pump,  powder  blue." 

Something  plain  and  straight  lined,  Charley  thought. 
Any  ornamentation  would  only  detract  from  her  own 
united  correctness.  He  centered  her  foot  on  the  measure 
and  pressed  the  toe  down  to  the  mark  which  showed  a 
perfect  size  six. 

"No  open  heels  or  toes,"  she  called  as  he  strode  into 
the  stock  room. 
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Juggling  three  shoe  boxes,  Charley  picked  his  way 
through  the  crowded  aisles.  She  followed  him  with  eyes 
that  lent  a  shade  to  the  grey  of  her  suit. 

He  clapped  the  boxtop  against  the  bottom,  the  tissue 
paper  rustled  lightly  and  a  delicate  smell  of  new  leather 
followed  the  shoe  out  of  the  box.  The  little  slipper  looked 
all  the  more  feminine  grasped  in  Charley's  large  hand. 
It  settled  there  with  all  its  daintiness  and  powder  blue 
weakness,  confident  and  secure  within  the  masculine 
bone,  muscle  and  regard  that  surrounded  it. 

The  contrast  struck  him  and  his  hand  remained  sus- 
pended for  an  instant.  He  glanced  up  to  see  the  same 
recognition  bring  a  red  tint  to  her  complexion. 

He  knew  the  first  shoe  wouldn't  be  the  one.  He  had 
chosen  a  French  heel  to  see  if  it  could  disrupt  the  poise 
of  the  entire  costume.  She  turned  her  ankle  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  heel  and  shook  her  head  immediately, 
a  little  hurt  that  he  should  not  have  seen  how  out  of 
place  this  was. 

But  when  she  looked  at  him,  he  was  smiling  as  if  to 
say,  "Yes,  isn't  it  ridiculous?" 

The  second  shoe  was  a  half-size  too  small.  He  slipped 
the  shoe  horn  behind  her  heel  and  urged  her  foot  into 
the  tiny  slipper.  Placing  her  foot  on  the  floor  for  better 
leverage,  she  reached  down  to  manipulate  the  horn  and 
feel  the  confining  coziness  of  the  restraining  leather.  As 
she  leaned  forward,  her  breasts  nestled  against  the  paper 
bag  in  her  lap,  and  touched  the  back  of  her  wrist.  He 
saw  the  soft  rise  under  the  silk  blouse  being  displaced 
by  the  hard,  everyday  objects,  and  surrounding  them 
with  a  luxurious  fluidity. 

He  watched  her  as  she  considered  the  shoe.  Her  blond 
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hair  was  pulled  back  in  a  straight  plane  behind  her  tiny 
ears.  In  the  back,  it  fell  in  flowing  waves  just  a  bit  below 
her  shoulders.  Her  eyes  were  alive,  partly  because  she 
was  getting  something  new  in  which  to  frame  her  love- 
liness, partly  because  she  was  conscious  of  her  beauty  and 
happy  in  that  consciousness. 

Charley  knew  the  other  salesmen  envied  him.  There 
would  be  a  conventional  line  or  two  as  she  left,  and  they 
would  all  wait  until  they  swept  an  equally  pleasing 
customer  into  their  section. 

This  was  the  shoe.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Even 
the  misfit  could  not  steal  the  dignity  from  that  foot,  nor 
hide  the  essential  compatibility  of  that  shoe  and  that 
foot. 

Charley  gathered  his  boxes  and  disappeared  into  the 
stock  room.  Returning  with  the  larger  size,  he  was  eager 
to  see  the  results  of  the  final  match.  He  had  known  that 
this  was  to  be  the  sale,  but  he  had  purposely  prolonged 
the  decision,  purposely  denied  himself  the  early  satis- 
faction of  seeing  foot  and  shoe  in  perfect  harmony.  With 
a  little  patience  he  had  heightened  the  suspense  and 
aroused  his  own  expectations. 

Her  foot  hovered  momentarily  while  he  withdrew  the 
powder  blue  curve  from  the  mass  of  tissue.  Her  stockings 
were  so  light  as  to  be  barely  perceptible,  except  for  the 
reinforcement  at  the  heel  and  toe,  where  the  double 
thickness  deepened  the  shade  of  tan  and  hid  her  toes 
with  a  delicious  modesty. 

The  tips  of  her  fingers  moved  her  skirt  back  a  few 
inches  until  Charley  could  see  the  muscles  thinning  down 
to  the  knee.  He  was  excited  by  her  white  slip  which 
stole  furtively  past  the  cover  of  the  retreating  skirt.  The 
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sight  of  the  lace  hem  interwoven  with  patterns  of  blue 
brought  a  sense  of  intimacy. 

She  raised  her  foot  to  inspect  the  fastening  of  the  sole, 
and  her  skirt  receded  farther,  slowly,  almost  deliberately. 
He  looked  away,  selfconsciously. 

As  she  walked  toward  the  leaning  floor  mirror,  Charley 
searched  her  left  hand.  No  ring. 

He  rose  to  write  up  the  sales  ticket. 

"Yes,  I  think  this  will  do  nicely."  She  smiled. 

The  store  was  filling  with  waiting  customers.  "That's 
fine.  Will  there  be  anything  else?"  Charley  walked  beside 
her  to  the  counter.  He  brushed  against  her.  Salesmen 
and  stock  boys  were  darting  through  the  crowd,  and 
he  pushed  his  arm  under  her  elbow  to  guide  her  to  the 
register. 

"Will  that  be  cash  or  charge?"  Her  cologne  was  fresh 
and  young. 

"Cash." 

The  cashier  rang  up  the  sale  and  Charley  handed  her 
the  wrapped  box.  "Thank  you,  ma'm.  Come  back  again." 

"Thank  you."  She  glanced  at  the  window  display 
and  disappeared  around  the  corner. 

A  large  lady  in  brown  sat  waiting  in  his  section,  as 
Charley  approached. 

"Can  I  help  you,  lady?" 

Ronnie  Weiss 
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THE  OTHER  ROOM 

The  cold  slivered  past  him,  reawakening  old  aches 
in  his  hips  and  ankles  and  crabbed  knuckles,  as  he 
stood,  waiting,  facing  the  chill  obscurity  of  the  window. 
It  skirted  the  reach  of  the  laboring  round-oak  stove  on 
an  asbestos-tin  base  in  the  center  of  the  low  room,  but 
it  claimed  the  rest  as  its  own.  It  hazed  in  a  wispy  draft 
over  the  bare,  plank  floor.  It  wiped  across  the  faded 
walls,  leaving  a  gray  dampness  and  here  and  there  a 
point  of  reflected  light  in  a  frosted  nailhead.  And,  he 
knew,  it  weighed  on  the  coverlet  in  the  other  room  where 
the  doctor  had  now  been  so  long,  since  before  the  night 
and  the  blizzard. 

The  blizzard,  he  reflected,  coming  before  the  end  of 
December,  meant  yet  another  hard  winter.  Born  in  the 
glacial  caps  and  hollows  somewhere  beyond  the  thin, 
protective  treebelt  just  to  the  north,  it  was  early  in 
reasserting  its  old  dominion.  He  didn't  have  to  see 
beyond  the  frost-rimmed,  swirling  blackness  before  him 
to  know  the  blizzard  was  burying  his  rusted,  broken 
fences  and  sweeping  bare  the  stubble  of  his  fields  which 
had  been,  this  past  year,  no  less  disappointing  than 
before.  He  sensed  from  long  familiarity  its  howling 
triumphantly  around  the  roofless  old  silo,  battering  the 
sagging  frame  of  the  barn,  piling  the  dry,  fine  snow 
deeply  here  and  whisking  it  up  there,  flinging  it 
about  in  that  dizzying,  breath-snatching  blindness 
that  promised  numbing  death  to  a  man  in  his  own 
yard,   but  leaving  always,  in  its   primeval   obscurity, 
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a    little    cleared    pocket    around    the    watering    tank. 

He  turned,  expectant  and  faintly  apprehensive,  as 
the  door  moved  protestingly  on  stiff  hinges  and  the 
stooped,  bundled  figure  of  the  doctor  emerged  from  the 
other  room.  He  watched  silently,  wanting  to  speak  but 
waiting  for  a  sign,  while  the  old  practitioner,  looking 
preoccupied  with  his  chin  buried  in  his  dingy,  brown 
muffler,  shuffled  across  the  barren  planks,  lifted  the 
kettle  from  the  stove,  returned  with  neither  word  nor 
glance,  and  carefully  closed  the  door. 

He  was  alone  again  at  the  window.  The  only  sounds 
were  those  of  the  blizzard  skirling  in  the  twisting  black- 
ness beyond  the  glass,  whistling  weird  and  ominous 
dirges  under  the  eaves,  cracking  the  aged  joints  of  the 
isolated  house,  and,  above  the  reassuring  pops  and  hisses 
of  the  laboring  stove,  whispering  from  the  corners  of  the 
room,  urging  him  to  memories  of  his  waiting. 

For  half  a  lifetime,  on  this  same  farm,  he  had  waited 
through  the  incredibly  lonely  nights,  the  dreary  mono- 
tony of  morning  and  evening  chores,  and  the  never- 
ending  drudgery  of  every  year's  labor.  Then,  after  death 
had  twice  entered  the  other  room,  the  drudgery  and  the 
loneliness  and  the  waiting  had  been  his  alone,  and  at 
last,  out  of  desperation  he  had  married.  The  youngest 
of  a  neighbor's  large  brood,  much  younger  than  he,  she 
had  tried  but  had  never  been  able  to  understand  or  to 
help.  Thus,  through  the  next,  the  middle  years,  he  had 
been  in  that  sense  still  alone,  and  the  waiting  had  be- 
come an  end. 

Now  the  old,  long  wait  had  merged  with  the  other, 
more  pressing  one,  new  since  last  night  when  the  doctor 
had  come  with  the  blizzard.  He  stood  patiently,  fixed 
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by  habit,  in  the  keening  silence,  with  the  frost-nipped 
box  of  the  room  behind  him,  and  stared  blankly  out  into 
the  swirling  dark.  And  his  own  face  stared  back  at  him 
from  the  chill  frame — the  receded  gray  brush  of  his  hair 
and  the  deep,  vertical  lines  of  his  cheeks  blending  into 
the  pattern  of  frost,  and  his  eyes  showing  only  as  deep, 
black  hollows  in  a  bony  frame.  At  fifty-two  he  was  a 
figure  in  a  cold,  dead  room — an  image  in  a  window  pane. 

He  stood  there  motionless,  listening  to  the  storm  and 
the  ancient  protestations  of  the  house,  staring  into  re- 
flecting blackness,  reliving  the  dragging  days  of  a  life 
that  had  led,  it  seemed,  from  nothing  to  nowhere. 

Then  the  piercing,  long-expected  sound  from  the  other 
room  reasserted  the  living  present,  and  he  moved  swiftly 
to  the  warmth  of  the  stove  and  slid  the  coffee-pot  around 
from  behind  the  stack  to  heat  for  the  doctor.  He  toasted 
his  hands  for  a  moment,  letting  the  fire  draw  the  ache 
from  his  bones,  but  at  the  opening  of  the  door  to  the  other 
room,  he  retreated,  alost  timidly,  into  the  far,  seasonal- 
ly decorated  corner. 

The  old  doctor,  shuffling  briskly  now,  his  muffler 
hanging  loose,  snatched  a  cup  from  the  sideboard  as  he 
passed,  poured  himself  a  dose  of  the  thick,  black  coffee, 
downed  it,  and  smiled. 

"She's  all  right,  man;  she's  going  to  be  all  right,"  he 
said  gently,  "It's  a  boy." 

The  man  remained  silent,  but  his  hand  lifted  slowly 
and  turned  the  bulb  to  light  the  Christmas  tree. 

Dale  Wretlind 
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the:  harvesters 

Incumbent  rest  at  noon, 
The  summer  harvesters 
Desist  and  soon  festoon 
The  stubbled  field  like  revellers. 

An  insufficient  tree 

Stipples  the  ground  with  shade 

Which  fades  evasively 

As  sun  and  wind  pervade 

The  wasted  frugal  boughs 
Which  yellow  fields  contrast. 
Beneath  the  tree,  the  fraus 
Partake  the  poor  repast. 

Some  men  inertly  sleep 
While  others  sharpen  blades 
Or  bind  and  tie,  or  reap 
The  grain  while  noon  evades. 

Beyond  the  bordering  grove, 
The  valley  floor  retires 
Demarked  by  roads  which  rove 
Between  the  marking  spires. 

The  noon  repose  sustains 

Each  harvester  as  work  consumes, 

For  thought  of  rest  remains 

In  memory  while  work  resumes. 


James  Dean  Young 
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THEN,  GENTLE  CHEATER 

She  turned  the  wheel  slightly  with  her  hand 
And  wheeled  down  the  drive  between  the  rows 
Of  tall  square  hedges,  white  with  early  frost 
Which  gloved  the  few  surviving  autumn  fruits. 
Her  glove  concealed  her  hand  and  met  the  sun, 
Which  fell  on  leopard-skin  upholstery 
And  strafed  her  face  with  random  shafts  to  make 
Her  flesh  seem  opaline.  She  swiftly  turned 
Into  the  street  which  rigidly  proclaimed 
Its  residential  ways  with  quiet  hedges. 
She  breathed  an  irreligious  morning  prayer: 
"Thank  god  for  holidays,  a  change  at  least." 

The  traffic  moved  in  mock  complexity 

But  brought  a  quick  destruction  to  the  past. 

Each  sudden  motion  shocked  her  latent  mind 

Into  its  self-obstructive  transiency. 

Each  signal  held  a  momentary  glance 

From  business  men  who  covet  loveliness 

And  then  forego  that  goal  for  means  to  find 

An  elegance  to  glove  their  ugliness. 

But  all  looks  passed,  neglected  thoughts  of  love, 

And  vivid  landmarks  quelled  her  least  distress. 

The  journey  brought  expected  change  at  last: 

The  old  vacation  dwelling  and  the  sea. 

She  stopped  the  car  and  numbly  watched  the  sea. 

The  long  strand  and  the  gilded  waves  maintain 

An  equilibrium ;  the  house  had  aged 

In  winter  storms  until  its  change  was  slow. 

At  once  her  key  unlocked  the  carved  front  door 

Whose  small  intricate  contours  she  had  learned 

By  fingering  and  knocking  as  a  child. 
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Pleasure  in  that  had  gone;  the  pushing  touch 
Brought  no  diversion  to  the  covered  hand. 
She  strode  into  the  great  room's  larger  dusk 
To  rest  and  then  renew  her  thoughts  with  liquor 
Which  would  soon  create  pleasure  and  pride. 

She  slowly  pulled  the  fingers  of  the  gloves, 
Each  hand  was  bared  with  equal  inattention, 
Each  glove  was  held  and  lingeringly  dropped, 
She  sought  her  flesh  for  weak  and  dear  inspection. 
Her  gloveless  hands  were  nearly  young  again, 
But  then  were  seized  with  sudden  trembling. 
She  knew  they  would  appear  too  old  for  her 
So  they  remained  unstudied,  constant  dread. 
A  sherry  would  suffice,  and  with  a  glass 
She  dropped  into  a  large  grey  leather  chair. 
She  thought  each  wave  a  crisis,  quiet  roar, 
As  it  broke  upon  the  margin  of  her  world. 

Her  life  would  be  resumed  too  soon  with  lights, 
And  she  reproached  herself  for  wanting  light. 
No  darkness  could  entomb  her  jealousy 
When  waves  were  life  itself  and  time  was  gone. 
Still  she  desired  more  than  she  could  know : 
For  beauty  was  not  all  nor  even  pleasure, 
Nor  jealousy,  nor  ordered  permanence. 
All  these  had  helped  forestall  her  hopelessness, 
But  with  these  gone,  escape  would  be  her  hope. 
For  hope  she  would  partake  a  sacrament 
And  emptied  several  papers  in  a  glass. 
She  felt  the  ocean  break  upon  its  shore. 

James  Dean  Young 
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CELEBRATION 

Dull  dim  words  drifting  lazily  across  the  room  and  a 
silly  ringing  sound  that  lifts  him,  filters  him  into 
the  room  in  a  ray  of  dust-filled  light  from  which  he  views 
the  scene  as  a  particle  of  dust:  minute,  detached,  un- 
observed, but  noticed  and  spoken  to.  Elsworth,  answer 
the  phone  .  .  . 

"Hello,  hello,  hello."  Faces  smug  and  satisfied  as 
though  they  had  lured  him  into  the  world  to  sweep  him 
away  again  with  a  feather  duster.  "Hello,  hello,  hello." 
Faces  and  bodies  displayed  around  the  walls  like  mer- 
chandise with  prices  and  sizes  tagged  around  their  necks. 
"Hello,  hello,  hello."  Faces  stone  and  mouths  grim  but 
laughing,  hiding  laughter.  "Haha,  haha,  haha." 

"Don't  laugh,  young  man;  he's  dead." 

He  puts  the  phone  on  its  hook.  He's  dead,  he's  dead, 
he's  dead,  haha,  haha,  haha,  haha.  He  could  dash  the 
knowledge  against  their  faces  and  break  them  all  at  once, 
but  he  walks  to  the  center  of  the  room,  sits  on  the  floor 
and  stares  out  the  picture  window  at  the  outside  and 
their  voices  drone  back  into  the  dead-dry  buzz  and  they 
are  saying  silly  boy,  silly  boy,  or  something.  They  know 
if  they  had  answered  the  phone  his  feelings  would  have 
been  hurt  again  they  laugh  at  the  silly  boy. 

Elsworth  concentrates  on  the  sun  ray,  forces  himself 
back  into  his  tiny  dusty  form  and  pushes  the  ray  out  of 
the  window  leaving  the  room  dark  and  silent  and  alto- 
gether dead. 

How  strange  the  town  looks  when  it  busies  itself  for  a 
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funeral  celebration.  Flags,  bright  and  multicoloredcling- 
ing  to  the  little  string  that  stretches  across  the  second 
floor  of  all  the  streets — gaily  dressed  barkers  shouting 
from  the  shop  doors  announcing  sales,  bargains,  every- 
thing reduced  to  give-away  prices,  everything  must  go — 
sirens  screeching  out  a  wild  welcome  and  people  tearing 
their  hair  out,  piling  it  on  the  flaming  bonfire  and  scream- 
ing horribly,  "Stop  the  bells,  stop  the  bells,  stop  the 
bells,  stop  theeeeeeeeee." 

Bong,  bong,  bong,  bong.  Low  the  moaning  tones  drone 
out  their  doleful  note  of  death.  Stop  the  bells,  stop  the 
bells,  stop  theeee.  Or  make  them  tinkle-ring  for  joy,  for 
the  picnic  commences  and  its  holiday  gay. 

Along  the  street  the  beggars  put  away  their  cups.  The 
cripples  and  the  blind  dance  to  the  bells  and  the  tumult 
grows. 

Elsworth  marches  through  the  town  and  all  along  the 
way  he  sees  the  wild  rejoicing  and  receives  congratula- 
tions of  crazy-looking  people  crying  out  in  high-pitched 
voices  against  the  bells,  "How  do  you  do,  Elsworth,  my 
boy,  and  the  best  of  luck  to  you,  toyou,  toyou."  A  sign  reads 
Free  Fried  Pies ,  and  a  long  line  of  outstreched  hands  awaits 
the  coming  of  the  benediction,  "Bless  you,  my  child." 

He  crosses  the  street,  goes  into  the  firestation,  stops 
and  bows  solemnly  to  the  red-clad  men  who  rise,  return 
his  salute,  and  resume  their  game  of  poker.  Then  he 
thumbs  the  buzzer  in  the  narrow  stairway,  waits  for  re- 
cognition and  walks  up,  up,  up  into  the  world  of  cafe 
society.  The  room  is  shaped  like  an  arrow,  and  he  stands 
just  behind  the  point,  which  section  is  windowful  and 
happy  from  floor  to  ceiling.  The  arrow  shaft  fades  into 
the   black    infinity    and   from    that    never-never   land 
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the  mobs  emit    a   sound   of   mingled   laughing   sobs. 

"Why,  Elsworth,  how  delightful  to  see  you!" 

to  see  me  to  see  me  to  see  me 

Amelia  stands  before  him  in  her  gaudy  splendorous 
costume  of  satins  sequins  and  sables  all  false  and  says, 

"Why,  Elsworth,  how  delightful  to  see  you." 

to  see  me  to  see  me  to  see  me 

Her  walnut  of  a  face  is  just  as  old  and  wrinkles  rend  the 
skin  around  her  tiny  mouth  and  eyes  thin  sparse  hair  can- 
not conceal  her  scalp  and  yet  he  loves  her  as  ever  and  .  .  . 

Amelia  plays  the  harp. 

"May  I  present  my  husband  the  Colonel?"  The  Colonel 
is  a  short  short  man,  a  red  red  coat  and  blue  blue  pants 
man,  and  he  wears  a  tall  tall  cap  of  beaver  fur.  His  face  is 
quite  black. 

The  Colonel  steps  forward,  squeezes  Elsworth's  hand 
and  laughs  a  chuckle-choking  sort  of  laugh.  Then  the 
Colonel  backs  off  a  few  steps,  dances  into  a  graceful  bow, 
wheels  around  on  the  toes  of  one  small  foot  and  asks 
Amelia,  "Shall  we  take  our  seats,  my  dear?" 

Amelia  takes  his  arm  and  says  to  Elsworth  over  her 
shoulder,  "It's  been  so  delightful,  Elsworth,  to  see  you." 

to  see  me  to  see  me  to  see  me 

A  black-clothed  headwaiter  walks  toward  Elsworth, 
with  a  smiling  face  that  shows  too  many  teeth  below  a 
black  moustache.  "Have  you  a  reservation,  sir?"  he  asks, 
and  Elsworth  answers  yes  and  sighs  as  he  follows  the 
headwaiter  to  his  table. 

And  in  the  blackness  of  the  shaft  he  stares  ahead 
toward  the  pinpoint  of  light  and  listens  to  the  sobs  and 
sighs  and  laughter  and  far  far  away  the  bells,  the  bells, 
theeeeeeeeee.  Tom  Burkett 
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EXCLUSION 

1am  a  blind  woman  and  I  walk  slowly  and  trail  my 
fingers  to  guide  me.  I  live  in  a  unique  world,  I  have 
unique  friends.  I  know  when  the  pebbly  wall  in  my 
bedroom  is  mended,  for  the  new  plaster  is  smooth  and 
cool.  I  know  the  polished  cedar  chest  with  the  satin 
film  that  slides  caressingly  under  my  finger  tips. 

When  I  hunt  my  rough  woven  slippers,  I  find  there 
are  splinters  in  the  floor  of  my  room ;  they  intrigue  me. 
Some  are  jagged  and  stick  like  needles,  I  bite  them  out 
of  my  fingers;  some  are  blunt  ended  and  feel  like  the  end 
of  the  screw  driver  that  is  behind  the  door. 

The  fan  is  a  whirling  thing  that  gives  off  a  slightly 
bubbled  air.  The  bubbles  elongate  as  my  fingers  move 
away  but  round  themselves  up  as  I  press  closer.  The 
air  bubbles  are  feathery  like  the  soft  down  under  the 
body  of  the  big  warm  hen  that  I  hold  in  the  cloying, 
dusty  yard.  Her  underfeathers  are  round  and  firm  like 
the  air  from  the  fan. 

The  hen  has  strong  pronged  feet  like  thick  hempen 
rope  and  the  long  toe-nails  cut  into  my  hand  as  I  balance 
her.  She  is  very  tarne  and  sometimes  beats  her  wings  up 
and  down.  This  too  is  like  the  fan.  The  long  end  feathers 
brusk  my  face  and  stroke  it  across. 

I  walk  as  a  person  newly  old.  I  move  hesitatingly  and 
carefully.  This  is  how  it  seems  to  them  as  they  breathe 
near  me.  But  I  am  not  timid.  It  is  that  I  am  living  and 
I  like  to  meet  each  thing  newly  and  know  it  again.  There 
are  so  many  new  things  that  I  laugh  to  myself  and  the 
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strangers  to  my  world  rustle  among  themselves  and  are 
uneasy. 

Sometimes  the  broom  is  against  the  wall.  I  meet  it  and 
feel  it  wonderingly.  The  straw  is  tied  tightly  at  the  top 
and  is  glossy  beneath  my  fingers.  It  flares  out  from  the 
tight  string  binding  it  and  is  like  something  I  know.  It 
is  like  the  inside  of  the  cushion  in  the  old  bumpy  sofa 
that  my  idle  fingers  find,  surprisingly.  It  is  stronger  too 
and  more  purposeful.  The  broom  is  never  apologetic. 

I  am  blind  but  I  can  hear.  There  is  a  bird  with  a  voice 
like  a  sickle  outside  my  window  in  the  tall  grass.  Its 
voice  whips  out  and  cuts  the  weeds  across.  Then  it  whirs 
its  wings  and  is  gone. 

The  doves  are  the  saddest  of  all.  Their  voices  rise  and 
trail  off  like  a  dim  question  mark.  They  sing  mournfully 
together  and  their  throaty  rich  notes  sink  into  the  spon- 
gy wet  moss  under  the  big  oak  tree. 

I  remember  long  ago  the  sound  of  the  forest.  I  remem- 
ber the  glass-crisp  pine  needles  as  they  clicked  beneath 
my  shoes.  I  remember  the  huge  oak  whose  trunk  was 
cloven  in  long  vertical  grooves  like  the  long  trails  hol- 
lowed out  by  the  rain  in  the  dirt  clods  beside  the  thick 
bayou. 

The  forest  is  wild  and  strong — the  leaves  brush  closely 
against  my  skirt  and  the  clawing  nails  of  the  brambles 
reach  out  and  clutch  my  full  clothes  as  they  strain  to 
keep  me  out.  I  am  not  of  their  world  either. 

I  sat  down  and  a  small  leaf  came  suddenly  onto  my 
open  palm.  For  me,  it  is  a  world  of  miracles.  The  leaves 
come  all  at  once  to  me  and  are  all  at  once  gone.  Only 
occasionally  can  I  hear  them  planning  to  fall,  rustling 
together  up  there,  high  above  my  head. 
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The  smells  of  the  forest  are  stronger  and  richer  and 
fresher  than  those  of  home.  In  the  home  the  strongest 
is  lotion  or  heavy  lank  perfume;  it  sifts  in  the  air  slowly. 
In  the  forest  it  is  the  vibrant  sap  smell  on  the  sides  of  the 
trees  or  the  sickening  sweet  smell  of  the  tiny  complex 
violets  breathing  with  you.  I  throw  down  the  coated- 
waxy  paper  from  my  sandwich,  which  is  my  picnic,  and  I 
hear  it  crack  against  some  leaves.  I  am  glad  that  there  are 
leaves  over  there,  glad  that  there  are  leaves  under  foot, 
and  surprised,  too.  I  had  thought  the  grass  there.  My 
world  is  full  of  surprises.  Then  I  remember  that  I  mustn't 
spoil  their  world.  I  stand  and  move  toward  the  paper, 
stoop  slowly  and  place  my  hand  surely  on  it.  It  is  my 
one  accomplishment.  I  can  always  find  everything.  At 
home  when  something  is  lost,  they  say,  "Call  her,  she'll 
find  it."  And  I  come  and  run  my  true,  happy  fingers 
over  the  stock  of  the  room  and  when  I  feel  something 
that  was  not  there,  that  doesn't  go  there,  I  have  found 
it.  I  am  proud  to  help  them  because  they  know  so  little. 
There  are  so  many  of  them  that  they  jostle  each  other. 
There  is  only  one  of  me. 

There  are  so  many  of  them.  I  remember  the  time  I  went 
to  school.  I  remember  the  school.  It  is  a  place  of  hair 
oil  and  splintery  desks.  It  has  hollow  cavernous  sounds 
in  its  huge  roaring  stomach-halls.  The  steel  doors  of  the 
lockers  slam  like  the  sharp  crack  of  cannon-fire.  I  hate 
school.  It  is  a  world  of  crooked  elbows. 

I  love  noon  in  the  park.  Then  I  take  my  soft  sandwich 
in  my  stiff  paper  bag  and  walk  swiftly  down  the  pebbly 
path,  past  the  rough  cement,  past  the  stone  post  where 
the  school  children  have  chipped  with  their  knives  while 
waiting  for  the  big  smelly  buses,  and  on  into  the  park. 
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There  are  hedges  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  entrance 
way  and  I  frown  when  they  are  freshly  clipped.  Then, 
they  prick  my  fingers  and  thrust  sharp  edges  instead  of 
the  usual  round  firm  leaves. 

Once  in  the  park  I  turn  right  at  the  fountain,  only 
pausing  a  moment  to  stir  the  water  with  my  hand.  I 
move  on  and  sit  upon  the  curved  seat  beneath  the  statue. 
They  are  with  their  mothers  and  their  maids  and  laugh 
and  play  down  below  me.  The  soft-voiced  Negro  girls,  the 
high  shrill  children's  words,  the  carefully  modulated 
voices  of  the  mothers,  all  come  to  me,  a  little  apart  from 
them. 

There  is  one  child  whom  I  love  dearly.  He  is  almost 
as  isolated  as  I  am.  Occasionally  he  comes  and  sits  close 
to  me,  leaning  his  head  suddenly  against  my  arm  until 
his  cheek  becomes  warm  and  moist  there,  then  he 
springs  up  quick  as  a  sparrow  and  is  gone.  He  is  quicker 
than  a  leaf. 

The  boy  comes  again  to  sit  beside  me;  I  feel  him 
suddenly  there.  I  move  my  hand  slowly  once,  over  his 
close-cropped  head.  His  ears  and  cheeks  and  throat  are 
smooth  like  the  smooth  throats  of  the  old  elephant-ears 
beside  the  stone  porch,  like  the  underside  of  a  rock  close 
down  by  the  bayou,  and  his  cheeks  and  forearms  are 
downy  like  the  fuzzy  pod  of  the  flowers  moving  gently 
in  the  late  autumn  wind. 

My  night  is  a  difference  in  sounds.  The  world  is  quiet, 
and  the  rumble  of  the  far  distant  cars,  the  sighs  of  the 
nightwinds,  the  muted  drum  of  the  city,  liquefy  into 
the  night.  I  move  as  freely  then  as  in  the  warm  sun- 
shine. I  enter  the  room  of  my  sister's  children  and  feel 
their  warm  breath  against  my  fingers,  and  their  small 
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ears  curving  inward  like  the  creamy  inside  of  the  sea 
shells  far  away  on  the  noisy  beach.  I  do  not  disturb  them. 
I  move  quietly  away  like  a  night  wraith,  like  a  lone  gull ; 
I  continue  my  night  and  all  of  them  sleep. 

Suzanne  Goodson 


romance  what  is  romance 
love  what  is  love:  a  lyric  poem 

allow  me  to  introduce  you  somebody  said  and  they  got 
into  a  taxi,  it  was  very  crowded  when  the  driver  said 
to  where:  to  the  park  to  the  park,  (they  had  known 
each  other  how  long?  oh  weeks  oh  months  well  years, 
had  been  introduced  casually  had  grown  intimate  but  not 
that  intimate  as  intimate  you  see  as  they  were  to  be.) 
at  two  dollars  an  hour  they  saw  the  city  and  because 
there  were  so  many  who  were  so  close  together  he  and 
she  became  aware  of  him  and  her.  wouldn't  it  be  con- 
venient thought  she  if  he  were  to  be  me  fee  on  cee? 
and  wouldn't  it  be  jolly  thought  he  if  she  were  to  be  my 
cup  of  tea? 

there  are  entrepreneurs  and  entrepreneurs  and  not  all 
the  businessmen  in  the  world  deal  in  insurance,  let  me 
hide  oh  let  me  hide  my  soul  in  thee  he  said,  and  looking 
extremely  prophetic  in  navy  blue  she  said  wistfully: 
thy  soul?  crossing  himself  quickly  he  averted  his  eyes 
in  shame:  oh  mother  of  ages  mother  of  ages  stand  up 
stand  up  stand  up  in  front  of  me.  this  is  to  be  our  cross 
she  thought  but  give  me  tomorrow. 

chapter  26  the  rival,  dolores :  paul  tomorrow  is  my  nine- 
teenth birthday  and  in  honor  of  the  occasion  i  have 
rented  the  top  floor  of  the  ywca  a  juke  box  and  twenty 
phonograph  records  will  you  come,  paul:  dolores  you 
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know  that  i  am  a  devout  christian  and  do  not  dance  but 
for  your  sake  i  will  risk  damnation  thanks  for  your  kind 
invitation  i'll  come,  dolores:  paul  since  you  gave  your 
life  to  the  service  of  the  lord  in  that  memorable  revival 
of  a  month  ago  (yes  dolores  that  was  a  memorable 
meeting)  you  have  been  most  devoted  to  the  work  of  the 
church  and  i  commend  you  for  it.  but  do  you  not  think 
dear  paul  that  there's  such  a  thing  as  being  too  devoted? 
paul:  oh  dolores  i  live  and  yet  not  i  but  christ  liveth 
within  me  galatians  two  twenty,  dolores:  well  paul  gala- 
tians  two  twenty  notwithstanding  your  fee  on  cee  is 
coming  to  my  celebration  accompanied  by  another  man. 
paul :  oh  dolores  oh  dolores  that  cannot  be  true  is  he  her 
cousin?  dolores:  no  paul  he  is  not  her  cousin  he  is  not 
very  devout  but  he  believes  in  sex.  paul  (crossing  him- 
self quickly  and  averting  his  eyes  in  shame) :  oh  mother 
of  ages  mother  of  ages  stand  up  stand  up  in  front  of  me. 

not  together  they  danced  and  played,  twenty  questions 
which  broke  up  when  little  alvin  thought  an  avocado  is 
a  citrus  fruit,  the  rival  slightly  less  handsome  than  dark 
gable  turned  out  much  less  charming  and  after  that 
there  was  no  question  as  to  the  social  status  of  the  mild 
courtship  of  him  and  her. 

William  W.  Hall 
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"  .  .  .une  goutte  de  feu."  — Rimbaud 
A  DROP  OF  FLAME 

No  longer  runs  the  river ;  the  blood  is  dry  .  .  .  within 
the  mind,  visions  are  still .  .  .  see  him  crucified 
there  ...  he  is  near  to  dust  and  near  to  God,  the  poverty. 
.  .  .  'Brothers  are  we  all,  and  must  -rebuild  this  place 
wherein  we  live'  .  .  .  pulling,  sweating,  straining  the  new 
hewn  stones  up  the  hillside  to  the  being-rebuilt-church 
of  Francis'  town;  he  quarries  them  and  cuts  them  and 
drags  them,  for  it  is  his  purpose  to  do  this  .  .  .  'Pietro 
Bernadone,  I  bear  you  a  son  who  will  rebuild  and  pre- 
serve; I  bear  you  an  heir  beyond  all  our  time;  I  bear 
you  a  saint.'  .  .  .  see  poverty  standing  there  ...  he  stares 
.  .  .  'What  are  you  doing,  Francis?'  'Star-gazing  for  a 
wife?'  'Ah!  for  a  wife  past  all  your  imaginations  can 
conceive.'  .  .  .  look  through  glass  smeared  with  water, 
and  you  will  see  the  vision :  all  creation  melting,  running 
down  into  Hell ...  it  must  be  rebuilt .  .  .  crowned  with 
thorns,  bearing  a  cross  and  stigmata,  hands  and  feet, 
Francis  walks:  see  him  ...  a  crucifix  of  wings,  flying 
before  him,  the  cross-bar  flaming  feathers  of  wings  of 
birds  unto  whom  he  preaches  ...  he  lights  the  way :  the 
lamp  of  revelation  ...  'to  the  marriage-bed,  Pietro,  and 
create  me  a  grandson :  I  will  light  the  way'  .  .  .  Innocent, 
take  her  .  .  .  'Pietro  Bernadone,  I  take  you  as  my  hus- 
band, I  take  you  as  the  father  of  my  children'  ...  a 
marriage  feast  of  bread  and  water  for  Francis  the  saint 
and   for   Francis    the   poverty-bride .  .  .    Dominic    and 
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Francis  holding  the  church  from  decay,  preserving  and 
rebuilding  St  John's  and  all  Innocent  possesses  .  .  .  smoke 
gathering  and  dissolving  .  .  .  incense  .  .  .  look  in  the  nitch 
...  'I  am  the  vine,  and  ye  are  the  branches;  he  who 
abides  in  me  and  I  in  him  shall  bring  forth  fruit,  for 
apart  from  me  ye  can  do  nothing. ' . . .  a  little  town  perched, 
perched  upon  the  rocks  above  the  Arno,  perched  as 
a  bird  among  the  branches  .  .  .  Francis  born,  the  passion 
revealed  .  .  .  and  in  ecstasy  when  he  prays,  only  French, 
in  burning  monosyllables  of  French,  does  he  speak  .  .  . 
now  Francis  is  dying,  dying,  ill  of  the  world  and  ill  from 
his  charity,  from  his  humility,  and  a  voice  comes  unto 
his  pleading  mind  for  health:  'Why,  Francis,  why  leave 
your  Master  to  labor  for  servants?'  'What  will  Thou  have 
me  do?'  'Return  to  thy  countree.'  .  .  .  and  there  the 
young  men  of  fame  which  he  has  denied :  'What  ails  you, 
Francis?'  'He  is  star-gazing  for  a  wife.'  'Ah!  for  a  wife 
past  all  that  your  imaginations  can  conceive.'  .  .  .  and 
in  Rome:  the  money  grates  receive  his  wealth  and  the 
beggars'  clothes  are  changed  with  his  and  he  begs  on  the 
steps  of  St.  Peter  .  .  .  'what  will  thou  have  me  do  .  .'  . 
'get  her  with  child  and  create  me  a  grandson'  .  .  .  'Fran- 
cis, seest  thou  not  that  My  house  is  in  ruins?'  .  .  .  and 
the  stolen  cloth  sold  to  repair  the  church ;  and  refusal 
of  ill-got  money  and  the  rage  of  the  father  .  .  .  'You  are 
a  young  man,  strong:  come  with  me  and  I  will  make  you 
a  soldier,  'and  the  knight  led  Francis  and  he  believed 
himself  a  warrior,  and  had  a  vision  of  cross-marked 
weapons  in  a  room  for  him  and  his  soldiers  who  followed 
and  believed  them  to  be  instruments  of  war  .  .  .  'what 
will  thou  have  me  do'  .  .  .  and  Francis  in  a  cave,  waiting 
the  answer,  to  know  the  way  .  .  .  from  the  womb,  into 
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light:  he  is  born;  'Pietro,  I  present  you  a  son'  .  .  .  the 
stolen  cloth,  the  raging  father  .  .  .  'my  sweet  son,  my 
heir'  .  .  .  Francis  hiding  in  the  cellar  of  his  church  from 
father's  rage  .  .  .  Pietro  calling  the  citizens  to  help  him 
save  Francis  and  the  money  from  monks:  'Come,  we 
must  rescue  him.'  .  .  .  the  boy  rescued  and  returns  as- 
sailed and  assaulted  by  the  citizens  and  imprisoned 
again  by  the  angry  father  in  wrath  .  .  .  the  angels  calling 
to  help  him,  Francis  in  darkness:  'Come,  we  must  rescue 
him.'  ...  'I  call -him  father  no  more;  God  is  my  father', 
casting  down  and  away  the  money,  stripping  himself  of 
his  father's  clothes  from  his  pale  and  shivering  body  .  .  .to 
live  in  poverty  .  .  .  and  Francis  entered  his  true  life  .  .  . 
'Pietro,  I  am  with  child;  I  shall  bear  you  a  son.'  .  .  . 
'now  escape,  my  son,  my  Francis,  but  never  return:  in 
this  freedom  I  grant  you,  you  can  never  return,  exiled 
forever  from  the  home,  the  prison  (for  I  have  opened  the 
door  for  you),  from  the  womb  (for  I  have  labored  for 
you),  from  the  world  (for  you  are  beyond  the  dust):  O 
had  I  known  I  conceived  a  saint  in  me,  I  would  not  have 
borne  you.'  .  .  .the  Bishop  throws  his  mantle  over  the  half- 
naked  boy,  embracing  him  who  stripped  his  flesh  and 
named  God  his  father  .  .  .  'Ah!  a  son,  a  son;  you  have 
borne  me  a  son:  let  me  see  him;  my  son.'  'Yes,  Pietro, 
your  son,  from  my  womb,  your  son'  .  .  .  the  Bishop  re- 
ceives the  son  of  God  into  his  arms  .  .  .  the  river  is 
flowing,  now;  flowing .  .  .  'What  ails  you,  Francis?'  .  .  . 
dragging,  sweating  the  stones  up  the  hillside  to  rebuild 
.  .  .  throwing  off  his  shoes,  his  belt  (a  cord,  a  rope)  and 
begging  food  .  .  .  'take  nothing  for  your  journey'  .  .  .  only 
Poverty,  only  Chastity,  only  Obedience  .  .  .  'for  your 
journey'  .  .  .  neither  cloisters  nor  fearful  praying  for  self 
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and  soul;  Francis  and  Dominic  will  save  the  church, 
will  save  the  innocent;  bearing  no  possessions,  for  'if 
we  have  possessions  we  need  arms  to  protect  them ;  our 
arms  are  cross-marked  and  are  not  for  war  among  men.' 
.  .  .  '0  Innocent,  bless  us  and  forgive  us  and  know  us.' 
.  .  .  'by  God's  providence  we  live'  .  .  .  'nothing  for  your 
journey'  .  .  .  'leave  all  and  come  unto  me;  if  any  man 
come  to  me,  and  hate  not  his  father,  and  mother,  and 
wife,  and  children,  and  brethren,  and  sisters,  yes,  and 
his  own  life  also,  he  cannot  be  my  desciple.'  .  .  .  'Depart, 
my  son,  leave  forever;  now  the  door  is  open,  but  you 
can  never  return  against  the  wrath  of  your  once-father.' 
'My  father-now  calls  me;  I  go.'  .  .  .  going  as  a  drop  of 
flame  in  the  night,  a  drop  of  flame  to  illume  the  incense, 
to  create  the  air  into  which  mass  is  sung,  to  illuminate 
and  rebuild,  to  drop  into  the  minds  of  men  and  show  us 
the  way  .  .  .  his  death,  the  death  of  Francis  the  child, 
was  illuminated  by  that  drop  of  flame  .  .  .  see  his  stig- 
mata; black,  fleshy  excrescences,  like  the  heads  of  nails, 
and  the  palms  like  points  of  nails  blunted  by  hammer 
blows  that  drove  the  nails  back  through  the  hands  .  .  . 
lower  his  body  carefully  from  the  cross,  and  bury  it, 
away  until  that  time  .  .  .  blood,  a  little  flow  from  the 
side  wound  only,  the  pure  and  sacred  wounds  .  .  .  'poor 
poor  blind  Francis  is  dead:  this  we  tell  thee'  ...  'I  have 
borne  you  a  son,  but  he  is  borne  by  angels  to  his  Father; 
from  my  womb,  a  saint;  from  my  heart,  tears.'  .  .  .  the 
little  body  lies  stripped  of  its  clothes  at  his  command 
while  he  dies,  lying  on  the  ground  in  true  poverty  .  .  . 
'Come',  brothers  of  the  order,  come  let  me  bless  thee.'  .  .  . 
it  is  twilight ...  no  longer  runs  the  river ;  the  blood  is 
dry  ...  he  lay  there,  and  broke  bread  with  the  brothers 
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.  .  .  'this  do  in  remembrance  of  me'  .  .  .  and  sang  as  he 
went  to  meet  death,  his  father;  radiant  as  a  drop  of 
flame  in  his  death:  'See,  God  calls  me.'  .  .  .  and  on  the 
third  day  he  died,  lying  on  the  ground  amidst  a  flight 
of  larks  singing  of  St  Mary  as  he  rose  to  heaven  from  the 
body  .  .  .  and  they  carried  him,  weeping  into  the  church 
and  washed  his  wounds  of  grace  and  were  joyful  for 
Francis  is  in  Paradise  .  .  .poverty  and  Francis  were  joined 
as  man  and  wife  .  .  .  and  they  were  both  naked  and  were 
not  ashamed  .  .  .  now  it  is  twilight,  the  loveliest  hour, 
and  Francis  is  dead;  his  worldly  ecstasy  ended:  praise 
him,  for  he  is  risen  and  is  among  the  host .  .  .  and  hear 
our  cry  .  .  .  and  pray  for  us  .  .  .  Amen. 

James  Korges 


AND  WHO  IS  THERE? 

Who  is  there?  The  marble  floor  is  cold  and  cold  and 
cold.  The  green  marble  floor  has  streaks  of  bub- 
bled white  and  water  is  white  and  clear  and  cold  and  water 
expands  when  it  gloops  into  ice.  Stand  still  on  the  shal- 
low step,  Emalie.  And  where  shall  we  go  tonight — you 
and  Blisse  and  Mirlane?  Stand  still  and  silent  on  the 
shallow  marble  step,  Emalie,  and  look  beyond  the  satin 
drape  into  the  sun-filled  valley.  The  marble  on  the  terrace 
is  brown  and  warm  and  glitters  in  the  sunshine,  but  the 
hall  is  long  and  green  and  cool-delightful.  And  what 
shall  we  do  when  get  we  there?  Laugh  with  the  bird. 
Run  from  the  peacock.  Sing  to  the  nightingale. 

Now  is  the  time.  Step  down  the  shallow  step.  Walk 
down  the  long  walk.  Sleep  the  sleep  of  love  and  joy. 
Hold  to  the  cool  'green  marble  with  all  the  sucking 
strength  of  your  bare  white  feet.  Cling  with  the  toes. 
Walk  and  slide.  WTalk  and  glide.  Leap-run-run.  Leap- 
run-run.  And  now  is  when  and  here  is  where. 

Here  is  the  dazzling  white  tile  on  the  floor  of  the  bath- 
room. They  are  gone — Blisse  and  Mirlane  and  the  others. 
They  must  be  at  lunch  or  at  tea.  But  what  is  the  time? 
And  silence  is  all. 

The  water  is  rushing  over  the  tiny  blue  wraterfall.  The 
water  is  cool  but  the  flesh  is  warmer.  But  the  question 
is  where  shall  we  go?  And  deep  in  the  soul  it  is  why  shall 
we  go? 

The  plate  glass  window  is  framed  with  bamboo  slat 
curtains   and   rises.    Up   up   up — high   to  the  ceiling. 
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Twenty  feet  high  to  the  ceiling  and  stops.  And  the  blue- 
green  pine  beyond  the  window  rises.  Up  up  up  up — high 
to  the  sun.  And  beneath  the  tree  there  is  a  squirrel.  And 
beneath  the  squirrel  there  is  grass.  And  beneath  the 
grass  there  a  worm.  And  beneath  the  worm  .... 

"Where  is  she,  anyway?"  Oh,  you  know — lying  in  the 
blue  water  of  the  sunken  pool.  The  voice  answers  itself. 

"But  she  must  hurry,  for  it  shall  be  late." 

Hurry,  hurry,  hurry,  hurry.  The  cold  white  feet  beat 
a  rhythm  on  the  cold  white  floor  and  out  into  the  long 
green  marble  hall .  Hurry  hurry  run  run  run .  Leap-run-run , 
leap-run-run.  All  the  windows  are  open  to  the  valley  and 
there  across  the  wide  wide  hall  stand  the  boys  pressing 
their  noses  to  the  glass  and  staring  in  with  wide  eyes. 
Run  run  run.  They  will  think  you  the  wind,  Emalie, 
if  you  run  run  quickly  enough,  and  your  cold  white 
naked  body  will  mean  nothing  at  all.  And  who  is  there? 

"Only  the  wind." 

Three  is  a  crowd  and  thirty  is  a  crowd  so  hide  behind 
the  lovely  carved  column.  Slip  oh  so  silently  into  your 
cubicle  and  rest  there  awhile. 

"Where-oh-where  is  Emalie?  Who  is  there?  And  where 
shall  we  go  tonight?" 

"God — it's  purple  my  passion!" 

Hurry  hurry  leap-run-run.  "Blisse  and  Mirlane  and 
we  shall  go  to  the  circus  but  oh!  oh — Dom,  what  shall 
I  do?" 

"For  I  love  you,  Dom." 

"Yes,  we  shall  go  to  the  circus  and  I  shall  wear  my 
cherry  red  skirt  and  it  shall  look  nice  next  to  my  marble 
white  legs,  and  Dom,  you  would  kiss  me  if  you  could 
but  see  it." 
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Emalie  and  Blisse  and  Mirlane.  "Girls  on  the  prowl," 
whisper  the  people  passing  by  on  the  edge  of  the  seawall. 
And  what  shall  we  do  on  the  midway  of  the  circus?  We 
shall  laugh  awhile  and  whirl  awhile  and  run  and  jump 
and  dance  dance  dance  dance. 

"But  where  is  Dom  tonight?" 

"I  haven't  seen  him." 

"Well,  I  saw  your  friend  Jari  in  the  co-op  store  buying 
a  book." 

"He  buys  a  book  now  and  then  and  studies  a  great 
deal  but  he  and  Dom  aren't  such  great  friends  any  more." 

"And  how  could  that  be,  dear?" 

"Well,  I  don't  know." 

There  are  the  animals.  Talk  to  them,  Emalie.  Say 
that  you  love  them.  Tell  them  you  love  them  because 
your  heart  is  big  and  empty  and  lost  of  its  filling.  Sing 
to  the  nightingale.  Cry  with  the  peacock.  Laugh  at  the 
hyena.  Scream  at  the  parrot.  And  sob  for  the  owlet. 

"Let  us  go  home." 

Home?  Home  to  the  long  green  wide  narrow  cold 
green  hall.  Home  to  the  wrhite  tile  floor  and  the  blue 
waterfall  and  the  sunken  bathing  pool.  Home  to  the 
clear  windows  and  the  wondering  snub-nosed  boys.  And 
where  is  Dom? 

But  here  is  Jari.  Oh  Jari.  Cry  cry  cry  cry. 

"Jari,  your  friendly  arm  on  my  shoulder  is  what  I 
need  and  I  will  kiss  your  cheek  and  be  grateful." 

"Smile,  Jari.  Be  kind."  Blisse  and  Mirlane  are  running 
over  the  hills  in  the  sunlight,  but  the  sunlight  is  moon- 
light for  now  it  is  evening  and  the  blue-green  pine  is 
black  for  now  it  is  night.  And  they  are  gone. 

Jari  will  smile  and  Jari  will  be  kind  and  pat  your 
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shoulder,  oh  my  Emalie — my  Emalie!  And  he  will  pick 
up  his  books  and  shrug  his  shoulders  and  saunter  away 
into  the  stillness  below  the  black  stickiness  of  the  sap- 
tinted  sky.  And  there  he  will  ponder. 

And  who  is  there?  Emalie  Emalie  Emalie  Emalie. 
And  thou  art  yet  a  virgin,  though  the  night  is  cold  and 
dark  and  lonely.  And  the  bare  brown  tile  on  the  terrace 
is  cold  now  and  the  moonlight  doesn't  glint  on  it,  but 
the  night  will  be  long  in  the  sky  and  you  will  sleep  with- 
out dreaming.  And  Jari  is  gone.  And  Blisse  and  Mirlane 
are  gone.  And  Dom  is  gone  forever. 

"Oh,  Dom!" 

And  who  shall  be  there  tomorrow  when  the  sun  comes 
again  and  wakes  up  the  brown  marble  on  the  terrace? 
Emalie  still  and  Emalie  alone.  Go  through  the  glass  door 
into  the  long  green  cold  green  hall  and  walk  and  walk 
and  walk,  and  stop  at  the  cubicle  of  Blisse  and  Mirlane 
and  talk  to  the  shells  of  them  that  are  there — and  sit  on 
the  floor.  Sit  on  the  floor  and  cover  the  head  with  the 
cherry  red  skirt — and  cry.  Oh  cry.  Let  the  sounds  echo 
down  the  long  green  cold  green  hall  and  bump  up  the 
shallow  steps  to  the  green  marble  door.  Oh  cry  and 
watch  the  door  open  and  wish  it  be  Dom.  But  know  in 
advance  it  is  Jari,  and  watch  him  come  to  you  slow  and 
hesitating,  and  claim  you  because  you  kissed  him  on  the 
cheek  in  a  time  of  helplessness.  Oh  cry  and  be  sick  on 
the  cold  green  marble  floor  at  the  passion  of  his  kiss  on 
your  mouth.  Oh  cry  at  poor  Jari  dumb  and  unseeing 
and  wanting  you — hurting  your  arm  and  disgusting 
your  stomach.  Oh  cry!  Cry. 

Oh  cry  and  break  loose  and  run  down  the  long  green 
cold  green  marble  green  hallway.  Leap-run-run,  leap- 
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run-run,  leap-run-run.  God,  where  is  it?  Run  run  run 
run.  Oh  Dom  my  Dom  my  Dom!  God,  who  is  there? 

Virginia  Lee  Smith 


ACROSS  THE  PARQUET  AND  ONTO  THE  COUCH 

It  is  Friday  and  it  is  time.  It  is  time  again  as  it  is  always 
time  on  Fridays.  There  is  time  and  there  is  Friday's 
time  and  this  is  Friday's  time  and  that  which  I  like  most, 
for  Friday's  time  is  Caroline's. 

These  were  Alfred's  thoughts  as  he  crossed  the  boule- 
vard in  front  of  the  rows  of  still  cars.  The  day's  stale 
air  hovered  over  them  and  their  headlights  were  begin- 
ning to  turn  on  for  it  was  twilight  and  way  past  the 
cocktail  hour.  "I  dislike  the  cocktail  hour  with  Caroline. 
Caroline's  cocktail  hours  are  dull  and  unexciting  and 
gin-flavored  and  I  am  glad,"  he  mused,  "that  today  I 
escaped  the  gin-flavored  cocktail  hour." 

He  stepped  up  the  curb  and  seeing  that  the  path  was 
uninterrupted  proceeded  at  once  to  the  aparfment.  One 
ring  of  the  buzzer,  a  click  of  the  front  door  lock,  .and  a 
flight  of  stairs  led  him  to  Caroline. 

"I  am  glad  you've  come,"  she  said.  "I  am  always  glad 
when  it's  Friday's  time  and  you  are  here.  Let  us  go  then 
you  and  I  and  sit  on  the  yellow  couch,  the  love-worn 
yellow  couch." 

"Sit  together,  chat  together  on  the  yellow  couch," 
said  Alfred.  "Friday  calls  for  chatting  on  the  yellow 
couch  before  a  fire." 

"I  will  light  it,  Alfred,  dear  Alfred.  You  do  like  fires! 
I  adore  fires,  friendly  fires  which  warmly  crack  and  lick 
their  way  about  us  like  children  clamoring  for  attention." 

Caroline  fixed  the  fire  in  the  fireplace  which  was  real 
and   burned  real  wood  in  a   grate  and   the   crackling 
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and  the  fire  music  filled  the  room  and  it  was  grand. 

"Isn't  it  grand!"  said  Alfred.  "Caroline,  sweet  Caro- 
line, I'm  glad  it  isn't  Carol  or  Carolyn  but  Caroline.  I 
detest  Carols  and  Carolyns  for  once  I  knew  a  Carol  with 
a  mole  on  her  left  forearm  and  having  a  mole  on  one's 
left  forearm  is  terribly  disenchanting.  Come  sit  by  me, 
my  love,  and  be  my  love  and  we  shall  always  be  lovers." 

They  sat  before  the  flaming  grate  and  it  cast  red 
light  on  the  yellow  couch  and  the  room  was  red  and 
orange  and  yellow  and  then  it  was  dinnertime. 

"I  have  prepared  artichokes  with  butter,  and  lemon 
if  you  like.  The  lemon  sits  well  with  the  butter  and  looks 
nice  sitting  in  its  dish  upon  the  table.  See  how  it  sits 
well!" 

"It  does,  my  dear,  and  I  shall  taste  of  it  and  see  how 
it  goes  with  the  butter  for  it  is  yellow  and  all  things 
yellow  should  go  together." 

Alfred  took  the  fat  yellow  lemon  and  squeezed  it  and 
the  juice  ran  out  good  and  made  little  circles  as  it  dropped 
into  the  liquid  butter.  And  the  fire  snapped  and  sang 
out  once  more  and  the  room  was  warm  and  red  and 
orange  and  yellow. 

And  dinner  was  over  and  it  was  good  and  Alfred 
kissed  the  cheek  of  Caroline  and  it  was  warm  and  smooth 
and  he  thought,  "I  love  you,  Caroline,  and  I  am  glad 
that  you  have  no  mole  on  your  forearm  and  only  a 
warm  smooth  cheek  and  artichokes  with  butter." 

"Look,  Alfred,  look  at  my  new  book.  It  is  new  and 
unopened  and  reads  good  and  I  want  you  to  look  at  it 
and  if  you  like,  read  aloud  to  me,  for  Ilove  your  reading 
aloud  to  me  on  Friday." 

"Yes,  my  love,  it  is  time  as  it  is  often  time  to  read 
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after  one's  supper.  Reading  goes  well  after  a  supper  and 
I  shall  read  for  it  is  that  time." 

And  Alfred  read  and  it  was  nice,  for  Alfred  read  nicely 
on  the  yellow  couch  and  Caroline  listened  well  and  to- 
gether they  sat  before  the  singing  fire  reading  and 
listening  and  it  was  nice. 

And  the  reading  was  through  and  the  fire  was  crack- 
ling less  often  and  Caroline  looked  lovely  in  the  quiet 
room  and  Alfred  said,  "You  are  my  love  aren't  you, 
Caroline,  for  we  have  sat  and  we  have  read  and  it  has 
been  nice  and  I  love  you." 

"You  are  sweet,  Alfred,  and  read  well  and  the  couch 
is  yellow  and  nice  as  it  is  on  Friday,  for  Friday  is  the 
time  that  I  like  most,  for  it  is  the  time  when  you  are 
here  and  that  makes  us  lovers.  I  like  being  lovers,  Alfred, 
for  it  is  gay  and  I  want  to  be  gay  and  to  be  gay  with 
you  is  the  gayest." 

Alfred  smiled  gayly  as  lovers  do  on  yellow  couches 
and  he  put  his  arm  'round  Caroline  and  his  was'  a  big 
arm  and  folded  neatly  'round  Caroline  who  was  small. 

And  they  sat  some  more  before  the  fire  in  the  grate 
which  burned  real  wood  and  Alfred  kissed  Caroline  in 
the  warm  orange  room  for  they  were  lovers  and  this  is 
what  lovers  do  when  it  is  Friday's  time. 

And  as  Alfred's  arm  was  big,  so  was  his  passion  which 
swelled  in  the  orange  room  with  the  last  bar  of  the  fire 
music,  and  he  was  all  fire  and  music  and  clutched  at 
Caroline  who  was  small  and  coy  on  the  yellow  couch. 

And  then  it  was  twelve  o'clock  and  Caroline  arose 
shyly  from  the  loveworn  couch  and  Alfred  followed 
her  around  it  for  she  had  said,  "We  are  lovers  and 
it  is  gay,"  and  Alfred  wanted  above  all  to  be  gay  for 
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it   was   Friday  and  twelve  o'clock  and  time  to  be  gay. 

Here  we  go  'round  the  yellow  couch, 
the  yellow  couch,  the  yellow  couch ; 
Here  we  go  'round  the  yellow  couch 
at  twelve  o'clock  in  the  evening. 

Nancy  Markle  Zwerneman 


THE  CHILDREN* 

I'm  Vikor.  I'm  eight,  but  I'm  not  a  boy  I'm  a  deathless 
form,  and  I'm  not  eight,  I'm  a  thousand.  I've  been 
living  always  and  will  live  always. 

When  I  was  four  we  came  into  the  city,  my  mother 
and  me  and  Tangor  and  Nerea  and  Mabsum  and  little 
Oker,  and  my  father  who  was  dead.  My  father  used  to 
plough  in  the  fields,  and  they  were  green,  but  when  the 
winter  came  and  the  field  all  turned  grey  and  crumbling 
everything  died  and  riiy  father  died  with  it.  So  we  came 
into  the  city,  my  mother  and  me  and  Tangor  and  Nerea 
and  Mabsum  and  little  Oker,  and  my  father  who  was 
dead.  And  I  cried  because  I  loved  the  fields  and  the 
country  and  hills  and  I  prayed  for  God  to  make  them 
green  and  living  again  so  we  wouldn't  have  to  leave  them, 
but  He  didn't  hear  me  I  guess,  for  everything  stayed 
like  it  always  was,  and  I  wasn't  the  only  one  He  didn't 
hear,  for  little  Gantner  who  lived  down  the  road  and 
who  was  an  old  man  also,  he  prayed  too  and  everything 
was  still  grey  and  dusty  and  dry  and  crumbling  like  in 
the  country,  but  people  still  lived  on  in  it  and  had  become 
just  like  the  city :  grey  and  dusty  and  dry  and  crumbling. 

But  we  stayed  in  the  city  and  my  mother  went  out 
into  the  streets  filled  with  madness  of  wheels  turning 
and  noise  boiling  and  searched  for  a  way  to  keep  life  in 
me  and  Tangor  and  Nerea  and  Mabsum  and  little  Oker, 
and  my  father  who  was  dead.  And  she  finally  got  in  a 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  Thresher  as  an  example  of  the 
student  writing  of  William  Goyen  in  1938. 
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laundry  place  where  they  wash  everybody's  clothes 
because  there's  no  room  for  clotheslines  in  the  choking 
city,  and  they  gave  her  a  little  money  for  washing  and 
ironing  other  people's  clothes  and  she  brought  it  home 
to  us,  and  when  we  bought  stuff  to  eat  with  it  she  never 
ate  because  she  was  sick  and  shaking  from  washing 
clothes  and  ironing  them  all  day.  But  my  father  never 
ate  much,  for  he  was  dead  from  working  in  the  fields 
that  had  dried  up  and  grown  rotten.  And  I  had  to  go  to 
school  in  the  city  where  you  could  hardly  hear  the 
teacher  for  the  whistles,  and  wheels  turning  and  scream- 
ing, and  people  rushing.  And  there  the  kids  were  not 
like  those  I  went  to  school  with  in  the  country;  they 
were  all  old  and  wrinkled  and  sad  and  silent  and  none 
of  them  knew  how  to  laugh  and  pretty  soon  I  didn't 
either  because  I  had  forgotten,  and  when  I  went  home 
I  thought  little  Oker  could  teach  me  again,  but  he  too 
had  forgotten  and  he  never  played  anymore;  all  he 
would  do  was  sit  and  look  and  grow  old  and  pale. 

And  soon  a  big  rumbling  thing  with  turning  wheels 
ran  over  Nerea  in  the  dark  street  where  we  lived  and  I 
heard  a  screeching  noise  and  I  ran  out  and  found  her 
lying  still  and  quiet  in  the  mud  and  blood,  and  I  looked 
up  and  saw  the  rumbling  thing  with  turning  wheels  roll 
off,  and  I  picked  up  Nerea  and  took  her  into  the  room 
by  the  city  street  and  little  Oker  and  Mabsum  and 
Tangor  and  my  father  who  was  dead  came  in  and  looked 
at  her  and  sat  still  and  silent  and  she  was  dead. 

And  soon  little  Oker  got  sick  and  pale  and  weak  and 
I  stayed  home  from  the  school  to  watch  him  and  he 
never  said  anything,  he  just  lay  still  and  quiet  like  a 
ghost,  and  each  day  he  got  thinner  and  thinner  and 
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whiter  and  whiter,  till  one  night  he  began  to  cry  and  I 
was  glad  to  hear  him  utter  a  sound  and  I  knew  that  he 
was  getting  better  and  I  picked  him  up  in  my  arms  and 
walked  about  the  street  with  him.  The  street  was  quiet 
now  and  some  wind  had  got  down  our  way  and  felt  cool 
like  the  shade  of  chinaberry  trees  and  I  felt  glad  because 
I  knew  that  little  Oker  was  getting  better  and  I  prayed 
to  God  make  him  well  again  and  to  leave  the  cool  wind 
on  our  street,  and  I  saw  some  shadows  beginning  to  slip 
across  the  bricks  on  the  street  so  I  knew  the  sun  must  be 
coming  up,  and  I  heard  the  noises  again  as  they  gradu- 
ally got  louder  and  louder,  and  I  knew  little  Oker  feared 
those  noises  and  I  began  to  run  as  fast  as  I  could,  little 
Oker  and  I,  for  our  room,  but  little  Oker  stopped  crying 
and  I  knew  that  he  was  worse  and  I  ran  with  all  my 
might  as  fast  as  I  could  with  him  in  my  arms  and  as  we 
ran  I  felt  his  thin  little  wisp  of  a  body  grow  limper  and 
I  felt  his  breath  leave  his  pale  little  husk  of  a  body  and 
I  knew  he  was  dying.  And  when  I  got  to  the  room  little 
Oker  was  a  still  quiet  form  and  I  knew  he  was  dead.  And 
I  brought  him  into  the  room  and  laid  him  on  the  floor, 
and  they  all,  my  father  who  was  dead,  Mabsum  and 
Tangor,  came  as  silent  as  ghosts  and  looked  at  him  and 
sat  and  watched  over  him  as  quiet  as  stone. 

And  soon  I  went  back  to  the  noisy  school  and  every 
day  at  recess  I  went  off  to  a  corner  and  watched  the 
other  ones  play  and  I  was  lonely  for  the  sound  of  voices, 
but  no  one  spoke  to  me,  no  one  even  saw  me.  No  one 
spoke  to  anyone.  Stone  silence  except  for  the  roaring 
noise  of  rushing  things  and  turning  wheels  in  the  streets 
of  the  city. 

And  I  longed  for  the  country  and  green  things  blowing 
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in  the  wind  and  the  sky  you  see  by  just  looking  up,  with 
stars  at  night  and  real  clouds  in  the  day.  And  the  more 
I  thought  about  the  country  I  began  to  wonder  where 
it  was  and  what  had  become  of  it  and  how  long  it  had 
been  since  we  had  left  and  I  counted  up  and  figured  and 
decided  that  it  must  have  been  two  thousand  years  or 
more  since  we  left  it.  And  I  longed  for  it,  and  seethed 
inside  for  it,  and  cried  for  it  and  prayed  for  it,  and  one 
day  I  decided  I  would  go  out  and  look  for  it  and  if  I 
found  it  I  would  come  back  and  get  my  mother  from  the 
laundry  and  my  father  who  was  dead,  and  Tangor  and 
Mabsum  and  we  would  go  back  once  more  and  act  as  if 
all  was  just  a  dream  and  as  though  it  had  never  happened 
except  for  little  Oker  and  Nerea  who  were  dead. 

So  I  walked  and  walked  and  walked  across  bridges, 
through  musty,  stinking  tunnels,  across  hot,  rusty  rail- 
road tracks,  down  swarming  streets,  across  old  vacant 
lots,  and  by  old,  rotten  houses.  And  I  walked  and  walked 
and  walked  for  months  and  all  I  saw  was  old  houses, 
turning,  rushing  wheels,  smoke  and  railroad  tracks  and 
bridges  and  slimy  water  and  huge  buildings  and  old  men 
and  old  women  and  silent,  aged  children.  And  it  seemed 
as  if  I  had  been  walking  for  years  and  years,  and  all  I  saw 
was  the  same  thing,  no  green,  no  wind,  no  sky,  no 
laughter.  And  finally  I  gave  up  and  cried  and  prayed  and 
decided  the  whole  earth  was  filled  with  tunnels  and  rail- 
road tracks  and  muddy  streets  and  stinking  tunnels  and 
rotten  houses  and  old  men  and  old  women  and  aged 
children,  and  I  felt  lost  and  old  and  insane  and  I  looked 
for  my  mother  and  my  father  who  was  dead  and  for 
Mabsum  and  Tangor  but  couldn't  find  them.  And  I  grew 
brave  and  faced  the  street  and  shut  my  ears  to  the  rau- 
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cous  noises  and  veiled  my  eyes  to  the  miserable  ghosts 
walking  about  the  streets  and  decided  that  the  country 
was  gone  forever  and  that  all  the  earth  was  filled  with 
that  sick  city. 

William  Goyen,  '38 


THE  MAN  WHO  COULD  NOT  WEEP* 

Far  away  in  a  land  across  the  sea  dwelt  a  man  who 
could  not  weep.  No  matter  how  great  his  happiness 
or  how  deep  his  sorrow  tears  would  not  come  to  relieve 
his  emotions.  For  many  years  he  bore  his  strange  affliction 
in  silence  and  humility,  but  at  last  he  could  stand  it  no 
longer  and  set  out  to  learn  to  weep.  For  a  whole  moon 
he  travelled  through  strange  lands,  where  the  morning 
sun  was  crimson  and  the  evening  sun  was  blue,  where  a 
green  moon  came  down  at  night  to  brush  the  startled 
housetops,  where  the  inhabiLants  had  three  eyes,  until 
at  last,  one  day's  journey  from  the  other  side  of  the  land 
where  a  serpent  was  king  and  the  populace  worshipped 
its  offspring,  he  arrived  at  a  terrible  desert,  where  the 
bright  sun  never  set. 

The  yellow  sand  glittered  in  the  fierce  light  and  the 
sharp  sunbeams  pierced  his  back  with  a  thousand  ar- 
rows, but  he  pushed  on.  Hideous  birds  of  prey  with 
claws  of  jasper  and  beaks  of  blood-red  agate  flew  at  him 
with  harsh  croaks,  but  one  he  slew  with  his  scimitar,  and 
the  rest  fled  with  hoarse  screams  of  fear,  and  still  he 
pushed  on.  The  scorching  waves  of  the  burning  sea 
lashed  around  him  yet  he  would  not  stop.  His  lips  grew 
black  and  his  eyes  grew  bloodshot.  Scintillating  flakes 
of  color  beat  upon  his  eyeballs  until  his  brain  was  frenzied 
with  the  violence  of  their  hue.  Little  beasts  with  shells 
of  lapis-lazuli  scuttled  from  their  holes  in   the  heat- 

*  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  author  as  an  example  of  his 
student  writing  in  1936. 
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cracked  rocks  and  snatched  at  his  feet  with  little  poisoned 
stings  of  jade.  He  cursed  them  and  they  fled  to  their 
holes  with  a  roar  like  crackling  thunder.  At  last  before 
his  stinging  eyes  burst  a  silken  tent  cast  upon  the  yellow 
glittering  sand,  fastened  to  pegs  of  porphyry  with  twist- 
ed ropes  of  red  gold  and  supported  with  four  posts  of  the 
purple  wood  of  the  nenang  tree  which  seizes  unfortunate 
travellers  in  its  writhing,  thorny  arms.  The  shining 
silken  door  hung  open  and  its  orange  and  heliotrope  folds 
drooped  limply  in  the  hot,  dry  air.  Inside,  on  a  throne 
of  brass  covered  with  a  gold  spangled  cover  of  amethyst 
velvet  reclined  a  horrid  old  woman.  At  her  feet  crouched 
her  pet,  a  jet-black  cat  with  unblinking  eyes  of  ruby  red. 
Before  her  on  a  thin  tripod  of  sapphires  which  twinkled 
bluely  in  the  dim  tent  was  a  shining  ball  of  brass, 
glistening  with  the  hard  blue  light  of  the  sapphires  and 
the  keen  yellow  flames  of  the  angry  sun.  "What  seekest 
thou,  man  from  the  world  of  flesh?"  spoke  the  hag  with 
a  voice  that  rasped  like  a  cobra  slithering  upon  the  dry, 
dead  leaves  of  autumn.  "What  seekest  thou?  Pain  and 
pestilence  I  have;  hast  thou  not  enough?  Death  and 
destruction;  hast  thou  not  more  than  thou  needest? 
Fear  and  famine  answer  to  my  command;  callest  the 
earth  for  them?" 

The  traveller  heard  and  grew  sore  afraid,  yet  he  did 
not  flinch,  but  spoke  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  "Oh,  witch,  I 
am  smitten  with  grief,  for  I  cannot  weep.  Dry  are  the 
funeral  processions  of  my  friends,  for  I  have  no  tears. 
Harsh  is  my  anguish  for  there  is  naught  to  soothe  it. 
The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  thine,  rid  me  of  my  affliction ! " 

The  hag  cackled  like  the  foolish  Loor,  whose  bite 
means  madness  and  whose  breath  is  deadly  poison,  and 
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cried,  "Oh,  thou  fool,  gaze  into  the  brazen  ball  and 
see  thy  soul.  Then  shalt  thou  know  why  thou  canst  not 
weep,  and  then  thou  shalt  weep!" 

The  man  who  could  not  weep  peered  into  the  shining 
ball  and  saw  a  little  monkey  with  sharp  gray  ears  and 
eyes  like  tiny  lumps  of  jacinth.  With  a  bitter  cry  of 
disappointment  he  drew  his  scimitar  and  smote  the 
witch  upon  the  breast.  With  a  piercing  shriek  she  per- 
ished   and  the  black  cat  ran  squalling  from  the  tent. 

For  two  moons  he  travelled  through  strange  lands, 
where  bats  flitted  among  the  roofs  arid  the  people  fled 
in  fear,  for  the  bats  were  demons,  where  the  pole  twilight 
signaled  hordes  of  fierce  beasts  who  were  once  men  from 
the  dark  woods  to  come  and  devour  the  cringing  natives, 
where  yellow  men  dived  for  creamy  pearls  and  ate  rice 
curried  with  tiny  sweet  shrimp.  At  last  he  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  great  forest.  Fat  black  trees  stretched  hugely 
up  to  the  hidden  sky.  Wreathy  ropes  of  vines,  covered 
with  decaying  blossoms,  entwined  the  bloated  trunks 
and  the  thick  limbs.  Poisoned  brambles  brushed  his 
scarred  knees  and  nettles  stung  him  with  stings  of  fire, 
a  serpent  struck  at  him  with  fangs  of  ebony,  and  he 
ground  its  flat,  slimy  head  under  his  heel  on  the  spongy 
mat  of  leaves  and  twigs.  Water  from  the  damp  air  dripped 
from  the  sodden  branches  and  splattered  on  the 
ground  below.  Drab-gray  birds  moaned  among  the  gray- 
green  leaves  and  cried  mournfully  and  now  and  again 
attacked  one  of  their  number  and  tore  him  to  bits  with 
talons  of  garnet.  Sickly  patches  of  sunlight  mottled  the 
dank  ground  and  the  twisted  undergrowth  and  speckled 
his  face  with  the  dull  hue  of  death.  At  last  he  came  to  a 
clearing  in  the  humid  wood  and  then  he  beheld  in  wonder 
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a  house  of  marble,  traced  with  intricate  designs  and  evil 
symbols.  The  oaken  door  stood  open,  and  in  the  gloom 
within  he  saw  a  horrid  old  woman  reclining  on  a  throne 
of  silver,  wrought  in  the  curious  designs  of  the  ancient 
East  and  covered  with  a  cloth  of  brown  satin  sown  with 
black  pearls.  At  her  feet  crouched  her  pet,  a  griffin  with 
curved  tusks  of  xanthine  and  feathers  of  burnished 
silver.  Before  her,  on  a  tripod  of  emerald  which  glittered 
in  the  weak  light  shone  a  ball  of  polished  silver.  "What 
wouldst  thou?"  shrieked  the  hag  with  the  voice  of  chat- 
tering monkeys  and  screaming  parrots.  "Oh,  visitor  from 
the  world  of  light,  what  wouldst  thou?  Poison  of  snake 
and  roar  of  lion  have  I.  Dank  breaths  have  I  to 
pierce  the  breast,  noxious  vapors  to  choke  the  heart,  but 
what  wouldst  thou  of  these?" 

The  traveller  heard  and  grew  sore  afraid,  yet  he  did 
not  flinch,  but  spoke  in  a  voice  of  sorrow,  "Oh,  witch,  I 
am  smitten  with  grief,  for  I  cannot  weep.  Dry  are  the 
funeral  processions  of  my  friends,  for  I  have  not  tears. 
Harsh  is  my  anguish,  for  there  is  naught  to  soothe  it. 
The  wisdom  of  the  world  is  thine,  rid  me  of  my  affliction ! " 

The  hag  laughed  like  the  bitter  cry  of  Xansl  which 
screams  at  the  mischievous  god  in  the  full  moon  for  pulling 
her  tail  feathers  in  the  year  One  and  cried,  "Oh,  thou  fool, 
gaze  into  the  silver  ball  and  see  thy  soul.  Then  shalt  thou 
know  why  thou  canst  not  weep,  and  thou  shalt  weep!" 

The  man  who  could  not  weep  peered  into  the  shining 
ball  and  saw  a  little  frog  with  skin  of  green  enameled 
silver  and  goggling  eyes  of  coral.  With  a  cry  of  disappoint- 
ment he  drew  his  scimitar  and  smote  the  witch  upon  the 
breast.  With  a  piercing  shriek  she  perished  and  the  griffin 
ran  snarling  from  the  house. 
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For  three  moons  he  travelled  through  strange  lands, 
where  people  slept  forever  in  fields  of  snowy-white  and 
bloody-red  poppies,  where  men  walked  upon  all  fours 
and  barked  like  dogs  and  hunted  in  packs,  where  the 
dead  walked  about  and  the  living  fled  before  them, 
until  at  last  he  arrived  at  a  serene  lake  of  deep  blue 
turquoise.  The  shore  was  mother-of-pearl  and  the  bright 
sun  painted  it  with  rippling  bands  of  iridescent  color. 
Gleaming  minnows  flashed  and  glittered  in  the  placid 
depths  and  white  lilies  floated  dreamily  upon  the  smooth 
water.  Striped  rainbow-colored  snakes  glided  lazily  along 
wetly  shining,  sinuous  rainbows.  Little  birds  of  queer 
plumage  came  and  rested  upon  his  shoulder  and  sang 
sweet  plaintive  songs.  On  the  shore  rested  a  tiny  boat 
of  Caful,  wood  light  as  eiderdown  yet  stronger  than 
tempered  iron.  He  stepped  into  it  and  it  moved  from  the 
shore '  of  its  own  accord  and  carried  him  out  to  the 
center  of  the  lake.  Gazing  below,  he  saw  a  glimmer  in  the 
sapphire  depths,  and  casting  away  his  scimitar  he  leaped 
intothe  water.  The  splashing  droplets  hung  and  sparkled 
in  the  sunlit  air  and  the  ever-widening  ripples  slowly 
neared  the  shore.  Deeper  and  deeper  he  sank  until  at 
last  he  stood  on  the  white  bottom.  Fishes  of  bright  hues, 
red  and  yellow,  green  and  gold,  purple  and  violet,  darted 
around  him,  and  jewelled  bubbles  marked  their  passing. 
Great  moonflowers  trembled  and  waved  in  the  slow  cur- 
rent and  brilliant  snails  with  shells  of  carnelian  crept 
along  the  sparkling  white  sand.  He  saw  in  wonder  a 
marvellous  room  carved  from  a  single  diamond.  It 
flashed  and  scintillated  with  a  wild  cold  fire.  The  dia- 
mond door  stood  open,  and  inside  he  saw  a  serene  old 
woman  reclining  upon  a  great  throne  of  gold,  wrought 
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with  images  of  strange  fishes  and  pierced  with  delicate 
traceries  and  covered  with  a  cloth  woven  of  pure  gold. 
At  her  feet  crouched  her  pet,  a  gold-clawed  turtle  with 
a  shell  of  azurite,  which  gazed  at  him  with  beady  eyes 
of  black  diamonds.  Before  the  old  woman  on  a  tripod 
of  diamond  gleamed  a  sphere  of  gold,  shining  in  the 
filtered  light.  "What  wouldst  thou?"  spoke  the  woman 
in  a  voice  that  was  the  bubbling  of  cold  springs  through 
white  sand.  "Forgetfulness  and  peace,  serenity  and  calm, 
have  I.  Wouldst  thou  forget?  Wouldst  thou  seek  peace 
and  serenity?" 

The  traveller  heard  and  was  calmed  and  spoke  in  a 
voice  of  sorrow.  "Oh,  nurse,  I  am  smitten  with  grief,  for 
I  cannot  weep.  Dry  are  the  funeral  processions  of  my 
friends  for  I  have  no  tears.  Harsh  is  my  anguish,  for 
there  is  naught  to  soothe  it.  The  wisdom  of  the  world  is 
thine,  rid  me  of  my  affliction!" 

The  sea-woman  laughed  like  the  clinking  of  crystal 
and  spoke,  "Oh,  unfortunate  man,  gaze  into  the  golden 
sphere  and  see  thy  soul.  Then  thou  shalt  know  why  thou 
canst  not  weep,  and  thou  shalt  weep." 

The  man  who  could  not  weep  peered  into  the  ball  and 
sat  him  down  upon  a  rock  of  coral  and  wept  bitter  tears, 
for  lo,  there  was  nothing  in  the  golden  ball. 

David  Westheimer,  '36 
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